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Consumers Are Demanding 


More Durability in Textiles 


Growing Interest in Quality—Sales Appeal—Antidote for 
Pure Fabrics Legislation Propaganda 


turers to lift quality above the realm 

of catch words and advertising 
phrases and to make it really mean 
something. TEXTILE WorLp all but 
proves this in many recent articles 
that are direct reflections of ultimate 
consumer interest in the quality that 
means good service, as well as good 
looks. The following sample titles 
bring out the point: “Urge Naming of 
Wool Content,” “Responsibility for Tex- 
tile Deception,” “Committee on Stand- 
ard Sheetings to Meet,” “Develop Fast- 
ness Test Procedure,’ “To Report on 
Fabric Performance,” and “Tub Silk 
Investigation Report.” All refer to 
tangible quality items for the consumer. 

The great cry now is for sales appeal, 
and novelty will often outweigh sounder 
characteristics in the retail trade. But 
underlying the textile business of today, 
and cropping out rather frequently, is 
the fact that the ultimate consumer is 
slowly learning, or being taught, what 
he should expect of fabrics. An equally 
important fact is that whatever the con- 
sumer wants is what the mills are 
eventually going to make and depend 
upon for a profit. 

Many textile people seem to think that 
women, the nation’s buyers, do not care 
what is in the things that they buy, or 
how long they will last, if they only 
look well when new. This is stressed 
in a very recent report by the Textile 
Division Executive Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. It is here quoted as printed in 
TEXTILE Wor -p of Dec. 8, 1928: 

“Products must be developed and made 


[«: 1S time for more textile manufac- 
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that fill the buyer’s desire, or need, with 
particular stress on color, decoration and 
finish, real wear being a minor factor.” 
If, as implied, this is intended to refer 
“generally” to “all the major branches 
of the industry” it seems far from the 
fact. Almost every textile has some sort 
of durability requirement. Even such 





THERE IS an unappreciated 
growing demand for quality in 
textiles. This is shown by the 
many articles published on va- 
rious phases of cleaning, fast- 
ness, and durability; also by 
activities such as protective or- 
ganizations and testing labora- 
tories representing consumer 
interests. The mill man should 
see that outside testing and 
standardizing agencies are de- 
veloping in a sensible direction 
and are fair to him as well as 
to the public. With intelligent 
cooperation on the part of 
manufacturers this interest in 
better fabrics can be used as an 
antidote for pure fabric legisla- 
tion, and can be made the basis 
of sales appeal. 





style goods as need not be particularly 
durable should stand reasonable cleaning 
if soiled or spotted. 

A more tangible argument is the fol- 
lowing statement of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute concerning a recent style con- 
ference: “Thousands of yards of vat- 
dyed fabrics were sold where formerly 
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only commercial dyes had been pur- 
chased. Every step taken in this direc- 
tion means just so many more satisfied 
customers and friends of cotton.” 


Agitation for Better Fabrics 


Considering only the fabrics that en- 
ter into clothing and other household 
uses, there is probably much more ac- 
tivity in the direction of better fabrics 
and faster colors than is realized by the 
average mill man. The demand is not 
only clearly evident from the many pub- 
lished articles on various phases of 
cleaning, fastness or durability, but also 
from numerous activities such as pro- 
tective organizations and testing labora- 
tories representing consumer interests, 
some of which will have more specific 
mention. 

Some of these agencies are already 
working on textile standards. Such 
standards are bound to come into use 
sooner or later and will have to be 
recognized and heeded, so it behooves 
the mill man to see that the outside 
testing and standardizing agencies are 
developing in a sensible direction and 
are fair to him as well as to the public. 
If such rules of conduct are imposed 
from without they will never be entirely 
workable. Such were the proposed pure 
fabrics laws that have not been accept- 
able to the trade. 

If a majority of consumers want 
standards and fabric analysis they will 
eventually get it. On the other hand 
the manufacturers can offer something 
definite at reasonable prices in the way 
of tested and approved goods to meet the 
requirements of the average purse, and 
to fully meet the reasonable demand: 
of service. It is thus within their power 
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to render such laws unnecessary in most 
of their essentials; to substitute some- 
thing better; and at the same time to 
develop a powerful line of consumer 
appeal. 


Emphasize Good Fabrics 


There are now plenty of good fabrics 
on the market that are all that could be 
desired, but in many cases there is no 
way in which a purchaser can tell them 
from something inferior. Compara- 
tively few goods are described in terms 
of durability and fastness in any definite 
manner. 

There are, it is true, within the textile 
industry elements working toward both 
definiteness in fabric composition and 
fastness, as well as definiteness in any 
guarantee that is made. Still it is the 
writer’s impression that much more has 
been said and done by the consumer than 
by the manufacturing interests. 

A few manufacturers who have sensed 
a demand for real facts concerning their 
merchandise have tried to get business 
on that basis. It is, however, not a 
simple matter and must be aided by 
consumer insistence. For example, a 
manufacturer of blankets who proposed 
to mark them with the percentage of 
wool, was seriously opposed by the re- 
tail stores who wish to leave the way 
open for competition, even though it be 


at the expense of quality, and for cut 
price sales. 


Composition and Money Value 


The quality of fabrics depends very 
largely upon their composition. How- 
ever, the real test is not the exact per- 
centage of shoddy, or cotton, or of any 
other fiber that a garment contains, but 
the service that it will render consider- 
ing the price. Fabric laws can insist 
on truthfulness of statement, but trying 
to regulate the value obtainable for one’s 
money is quite another matter. Whether 
right or wrong, society still regards it 
as very largely a personal affair. No 
agency whatever can protect the buyer 
of a cheap suit from getting low grade 
wool or perhaps some cotton, but pro- 
tection can be devised for the buyer who 
pays enough to get good products, as 
well as for the manufacturer of them. 

The chemical analysis is a very in- 
complete protection. It could be supple- 
mented by stating the strength of a cloth 
both ways of the piece; the result of a 
friction test; the likelihood to become 
shiny; fastness to light, to dry cleaning 
or washing; and other essential charac- 
teristics; but the whole thing would 
become too complicated and nobody 
would pay any attention to it. ; 

However, it would seem that an ener- 
getic group of manufacturers, with the 
technical aid at their disposal, could 
standardize certain lines of goods 
which would represent all that a buyer 
can reasonably expect in terms of fabric 
service; not including style or quality 
of tailoring. Merely state that the suit, 
let us say, 's made from a fabric that 
has been tested and approved as satis- 
factory for its intended purpose. The 
actual labelling should be based on tests 
and approval by an impartial laboratory 
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that has no knowledge of the identity of 
the goods. 

This idea of classifying textiles with- 
out lengthy descriptions of the details 
of the tests is already being tried by the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics, in their system of test- 
ing and labelling to insure color fast- 
ness in certain lines of cotton goods. 
The plan was devised to meet the “acute 
state” that recently arose in the problem 
of finishing fabrics fast, but the associa- 
tion insists that its success will depend 
upon, the co-operation of those who 
order, own, advertise and sell the goods. 

The finishers have designated a cer- 
tain laboratory to make all the tests. 
Any other manufacturing group can 
equally well operate such a laboratory, 
either alone or in affiliation with the 
affected consumer interests. The Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, sponsored espe- 
cially by the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, and intended to 
render a cooperative service both to the 
trade buyers of textiles and the consum- 
ing public, is a laboratory of the gen- 
eral type required. (TEXTILE Wor LD, 
June 23, 1928). 

There is no apparent reason why such 
a system could not be extended to cotton 
goods of various kinds, woolens for 
boys’ suits, worsteds for men’s suits, 
and so on, through the more staple 
lines. The customer wouldn’t worry 
about shoddy or mixed fibers but he 
would know approximately what to ex- 
pect from goods made from Class A, B, 
or C material. It would take some time 
to educate the public but that is what 
advertising is supposed to do. 

Abuses have already been so bad in 
certain fields that textile trade associa- 
tions have been addressed by their own 
members on the evils of misbranding. 
An approved Class A silk stocking or 
wool garment would be durable silk or 
wool, while “silk” stockings made 
largely of other fibers, and “wool” with 
only 5% wool would be put in their 
proper places. The “part wool’ label 
has been definitely condemned. 


Opportunity in Faster Dyes 


In the field of fast colors, many mills 
are turning out work that is the best 
possible. Many others are doing the 
best that they can within the cost limits 
that are allowed. Again the demand for 
a better average is clearly proved by the 
number of agencies for the consumer 
testing of textiles. We have mentioned 
some of them, and in addition to consult- 
ing chemists who do such work for de- 
partment stores, the stores themselves 
are establishing their own laboratories 
to test goods as delivered to them and to 
check up customer complaints. The 
purchases for chains and groups of de- 
partment stores are having more and 
more laboratory attention. 

Many of the dyes that are relatively 
fast are no more expensive than those 
that are not, and no more difficult to 
apply. It merely requires care to see 
that they are used. Others are more 
expensive or more difficult to dye and 
may slightly raise the cost of the ma- 
terials on which they are used. Still 
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other goods could only be made fast 
at considerable extra trouble and ex- 
pense. This must necessarily be re- 
flected in the pricing and, to be success- 
ful, the extra value must be forcefully 
made known to the consumer. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine in an 
article on “Colors That Do Not Fade” 
mentions “many discouraging stories” 
of fading colors in cotton dresses and 
draperies, and considers the buying of 
guaranteed fast colors “the only real 
solution to these problems.” 

How can manufacturers expect per- 
manent new business in cotton goods if 
fugitive dyes are common and fast colors 
are not used and emphasized? 


Branded Goods and Guarantees 


The identification of goods of real 
quality is especially important. Of 500 
women interviewed in an investigation 
by the Home Economics Division of 
Iowa State College, 78% purchased at 
least one textile by brand. It was very 
plainly brought out that “the principal 
reason for selecting specific brands is 
durability.” (“The Consumer and 
Branded Goods,” in TEXTILE Wor~p of 
Dec. 29, 1928.) 

Another Home Economics Division, 
that of the University of Missouri, has 
evidently found things to criticize and 
is quoted in TexTrILE WorLD as recom- 
mending a boiling test for dyed cotton 
fabrics. While the very best dyes will 
stand boiling in soap and soda, this test 
is too severe for promiscuous use. The 
power laundry never washes colored 
goods at the boil and many fabrics that 
will not stand boiling would certainly 
be considered fast enough for many 
purposes if washed with some care. 
Boiling is a rather special requirement 
and is not equivalent to the repeated 
ordinary laundering that clothing ac- 
tually encounters. Such household tests 
are not desirable, but apparently some 
ftsers of textiles feel driven to them. 
They are more likely than not to be 
misapplied and too sweeping conclusions 
will be drawn from them. The ultimate 
consumer has not the knowledge or the 
facilities adequately to test and judge 
such highly technical materials 1s even 
the simpler textile fabrics. The manu- 
facturer should do all this and present 
a durable fabric for its purpose. 

The question of guarantees is some- 
what outside the present subject. They 
are a matter of business policy and have 
frequently been altogether too reckless. 
A sensible guarantee on really good 
goods, coupled with a well-known and 
advertised trade mark, and preferably 
with the manufacturer’s name, will in- 
crease the buyer’s confidence. 

The actual work of establishing lines 
that can be offered as tested and ap- 
proved is highly technical and should 
be handled in detail by technical men to 
make sure that all representations made 
can actually be met. There will be 
competition with unfair and fantastic 
claims, but this is nothing new. The 
brand or hall-mark must be made widely 
enough known, and appreciated, to sur- 
vive such experiences. The demand for 
improvement is already unmistakable. It 
only remains to heed and capitalize it. 





Wool Accurately Graded 


By Microscopic Measurement of Diameter 


Study of Latest Standards Issued by Dept. of Agriculture 


Wor.p, March 10, 1923, and June 

7, 1924) the writer has reported the 
results of measurements made on 
numerous samples of raw wool and tops 
graded by a number of representative 
wool concerns in this country and Eng- 
land and on three sets of tentative 
grades put out by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These results 
have been in constant use in the 
laboratory in which the writer has been 
employed and have made it possible to 
give the clients of the laboratory fairly 
authoritative statements as to the 
classification (respecting fineness) ap- 
propriate to the wool samples which 
they have submitted. 

Since 1926 the Department of 
Agriculture has issued sets of official 
standards both of tops and of raw wool, 
which are designed to represent the con- 
sensus of opinion of a number of wool 
authorities in this country and England. 
The present study was undertaken to 
determine how these standards compare 
with the tentative grades and to enable 
the laboratory to classify wool samples 
submitted by our clients in accordance 
with the official standards. Measure- 
ments were made on two sets of stand- 
ard tops and one twelve-sample set and 
one seven-sample set of raw-wool 
standards. All of these sets of samples 
were official standard grades prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Method of Study 


The method of study was that which 
was used in the earlier investigation of 
this subject. Briefly, it consists in 
mounting the wool under investigation 
in a mixture of alcohol and glycerine 
and measuring the diameter of fibers by 
means of a microscope. A 4-mm. ob- 
jective and 10X micrometer occular 
were used. The micrometer unit was 
2.34 micronst. 

The method of sampling the wool for 
measurement is of some importance. 
Presumably if the same method is used 
when sampling standards and wool to 
be compared to them, correct grading 
should be possible, yet different methods 
of sampling will give somewhat differ- 
ent average diameters for a_ given 
sample. Thus if one measures all the 
fibers of a wool top at a certain point, 
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7A micron is 0.001 millimeter. 
approximately 25.4 mm. in 1 in. 


There are 


By H. B. Gordon* 


the average diameter which he finds 
will certainly be the correct value for 
that point of the sample within the 
limits set by the accuracy of his 
measurements. On the other hand, if 
one measures only part of the fibers in 
the top the average cannot be expected 
to agree exactly with that obtained by 
measuring all, and it may be expected 
to differ from that average by an 
amount which will depend on the num- 
ber of fibers measured and the method 
by which these particular fibers were 
selected. 

In the present study 100 fibers from 
each sample were measured. Small 
wisps were cut from the standard sam- 
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ple at four different points. One of 
these was taken near -each of its edges 
and the other two from toward its 
middle from these. These wisps were 
mounted in pairs on two microscope 
slides; and 25 fibers, taken in order, 
were measured from each of the four 
wisps. A fiber was not measured at 
an abnormally wide or narrow spot, 
but always at a spot which appeared 
fairly representative of the fiber. 

This method of sampling should give 
an average diameter which approaches 
that of the entire top, but if a different 
method of sampling is used this might 
not be the case. For example, if fibers 
whose ends protrude from the top are 
withdrawn for measurement, it is prob- 
able that the average of the diameters 
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Comparison of Standard Grades with Earlier Tentative Grades and Previous Practice 
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measured will be somewhat greater than 


that of the entire sample, since the 
coarser fibers are stiffer than the finer 
one, with consequently greater tendency 
for the end to protrude from the mass. 


Observations on the Method 


It has usually been recognized, by 
those giving the matter consideration, 
that measurement by the microscope or 
micro calipers gives a more accurate 
method for judging fineness of wool 
than observation with the unaided eye, 
just as one can arrive at the average 
diameter of a pile of poles with greater 
accuracy by using a foot rule than by 
an estimation without the use of the 
rule. Whether the microscope is used 
or the unaided eye, the object of the 
wool grader is the same—to decide as 
to the average fineness of the sample 
and the variations in its fineness—but 
the precision in the former is the 
greater. 

It has been urged against measure- 
ment as a basis for wool grading that, 
since many wool fibers are not round, 
but more or less flattened or elliptical in 
section, measurement does not give an 
accurate indication of the true average 
diameter of the sample. This is doubt- 
less true. Since presumably — the 
majority of fibers are prevented either 
by other fibers or by their own crimp 
from taking a position which exposes 
their maximum width, it is probable that 
the average of the diameters measured 





for a considerable number of fibers 
actually is rather less than the true 
average diameter of the sample. 


Whether this is so or not is of small 
importance, since a sample to be graded 
is measured in the same way as the 
standard, and presumably shows some- 
what the same proportion of flattened 
fibers as does the standard. Indeed it 
is hard to any value in standards 
unless it may be assumed that the wool 
to be compared to them is similar to 
them—a standard of comparison is 
meaningless unless the materials under 
consideration are comparable. In any 
case, if the lack of roundness of fibers 
offers any difficulty, the same difficulty 
is met with the unaided eye and with 
the microscope, but in the latter case the 
precision is much greater than in the 
former. 


see 


Duplication of Measurements 


\t this point it may be well to raise 
the question whether measurements 
made on wool at one time can be dupli- 
cated at another time, and whether the 
measurements of the present study may 
properly be compared with those made 
four or five years ago. During the 
earlier studies the micrometer unit was 
frequently measured. The value most 
often obtained 2.34 microns, but 
occasionally the value 2.35 microns was 
found. The difference is not  signifi- 
cant. During the present study the unit 
was occasionally measured with the 
same results. To test the possibility of 
repeating earlier measurements, three 
tops whose measurements were reported 
in an earlier 
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paper (TEXTILE Wor p, 
June 7, 1924) were remeasured. These 
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TABLE I 


12 
Set Set Raw Raw Tenta- 

Qual- A B Sam- Sam- tive American 
ity (tops) (tops) ples ples Grades Grades 
80 19.3 19.9 15.2 —— 17.7 
70 20.2 20.4 16.1 —— 18.8 Fine 
64 21.6 21.3 16.6 (8.1 19.7 

21.4 
60 23.2 23.1 22.8 —— 22.9 
58 25.3 25.7 (22.4) 22.6 8 3 blood 
.6 
a. 27.8 27:5: 279 BA Aaa 
29.0 blood 
50 31.1 29.7 29.2 —— 32.7 
68 32:2 32,5. 31.3. 41.2 33.4 
34.2 iblood 
34.1 
46 33.3 32:8 33.7 33.4 335.7 
35.8 low } blood 
44 36.7 36.8 34.5 37.0 -—— Common 
40 38.2 38.8 39.3 ——- —— 
36 «640.4 37.9 40.2 41.4 —— Braid 


were 74s, 64s, and 56s of series 12. If 
the “best curve” for all the tops of this 
series reported be drawn, and the points 
plotted to correspond to the measure- 
ments of these three tops obtained at 
this time, it is found that these later 
points fall on both sides of the curve 
and rather nearer it than the cor- 
responding points as previously deter- 
mined. The duplication of measure- 
ments is therefore to be considered 
entirely satisfactory. 

It has been said that the use of the 
microscope is too slow. It is too slow 
for many purposes, but not for the use 
of referee or testing laboratory. The 
sample can be prepared and 100 fibers 
measured in an hour or less. For most 
purposes the measurement of 40 fibers 
is sufficient, requiring only about half 
an hour. At the same time many more 
fibers are observed and a more accurate 
idea as to variation in fineness can be 
formed than is possible if the micro- 
scope is not used. This time is not ex- 
cessive. It is much less than is required 
for many chemical analyses. It has 
been well said that if a test is not worth 
spending an hour on, it is not worth 
making at all. 

Data Obtained 

The data obtained are given in 
Table I. It is seen that the two series 
of tops, A and B, show satisfactory 
agreement with each other and an ap- 
propriate increase in diameter with de- 
crease in quality number. The 50s 
sample of the A series appears to be 
rather coarser than it should be. It was 
not practicable to check the measure- 
ment, since series 4 had been borrowed 
and had been returned to their owner 
between the time of taking the samples 
and their measurement. The 36s top 
of series B was found rather too fine 
for this grade. The measurement on 
this sample was repeated with a result 
which checked the previous one as 
closely as can be expected in wool of 
this quality. 

In the series of 12 samples of raw 
wool a fairly satisfactory agreement 
with the two series of tops is observed 
except that the fine samples, 80s, 70s, 
and 64s are finer than the corresponding 
samples of tops. The 64s raw wool 
standard, and the “fine” standard of the 
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seven-sample set are rather fine (16.6 
and 18 microns respectively) for the 
lower limit of this grade. Average 
diameters previously found (TEXTILE 
Wortp, March 10, 1923) for three sets 
of tentative grades are also given in the 
table. These indicate that the limit of 
the grade “fine” should be about 20 
microns. Using that limit the writer 
has met some complaint that the stand- 
ard was too high. If it be placed at 17 
or 18 microns such complaint would 
probably be much more frequent. On 
the other hand 21.5 microns, the limit 
indicated by the 64s tops, is distinctly 
lower than conforms to the “fine” 
tentative grades. 

According to the specifications for 
these standard grades (Department of 
Agriculture Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncement 100) each standard cor- 
responds to the lower limit of its grade, 
as was the intention for the tentative 
grades when they were prepared. Ac- 
cordingly the 64s should correspond to 
“fine”; the 58s, to “one-half blood’; 
and so on. 

The agreement of the seven-sample 
series with the others is not very satis- 
factory. It agrees better with the other 
series of raw-wool samples than with 
the series of tops, but even here the 
agreement is not good. The “three- 
eighths blood” sample appeared to be 
more out of line than the others, so it 
was twice remeasured with results that 
checked the first measurement. This 
sample also appeared too coarse for 
three-eighths blood when examined by 
the unaided eye and by touch. 

It is not to be expected that samples 
of raw wool will show as great con- 
sistency in grading as tops, for in the 
latter a great number of samples of 
wool, all of which vary within limits 
about the desired mean or standard of 
fineness, have been blended, with the re- 
sult that the coarser and finer samples 
tend to balance, and the desired average 
fineness is approached more or less 
closely, depending on the skill of the 
grader. If properly made, a top is 
likely to be more homogeneous than raw 
wool. Since the agreement of check 
measurements on a sample of wool de- 
pends primarily on the homogeneity of 
the sample, it is natural that such checks 
should show closer agreement for tops 
than for raw wool. 


Comparison of Standards 


Since the two series of tops, A and 
B, show a satisfactory agreement, their 
averages may be regarded as _ fairly 
representative of the grading intended 
by the various wool interests agreeing 
to the standards as developed with the 
assistance of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It seems worth while, there- 
fore, to compare them with the tentative 
grades put out earlier by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and with the 
practice as previously found among 
representative English and American 
top-makers. This purpose is partly 
achieved by the average diameters of 
tentative grades, given in Table I, but 
relations are more clearly seen in the 
accompanying graphic representation, 





in which the vertical axis represents 
quality and the horizontal axis average 
diameters in microns. 

Six series of English-made tops were 


measured. Owing to the number of 
samples, the points corresponding to the 
individual tops are not plotted (these 
are given in an earlier paper, TEXTILE 
Wortp, June 7, 1924), but only points 
representing the average of the six 
series. Curve I represents this average 
of the six series of English tops. Sim- 
ilarly curve II represents the seven 
series of American-made tops. Curve 
III is for the two series of official 
standard tops measured in the present 
study. The individual points for all the 
tops of both series are plotted. Points 
are also plotted, but no curve drawn, 
for the three sets of tentative grades. 

A comparison of these three ‘graphs 
shows that not one is a_ very 
smooth curve. Curve III is smoother 
than the others, probably in part be- 
cause the tops which it represents were 
chosen with extreme care, and in part 
because they were selected with the 
12-grade system in view while other 
series of tops had been prepared with 
the idea in mind that more than 12 
grades would be recognized. The three 
curves lie fairly close together ; in fact, 
it seems probable that three series of 
tops prepared by different makers, who 
all had the same standards in mind, 
would probably be in no better harmony 
than indicated by these curves, except 
in the lower grades. 

For 46s and coarser tops there is a 
greater spread between the curves, 
which is rather to be expected since 
greater variations due to greater diffi- 
culty in judging fineness or to less 
definite standards, appear to be the rule 
in the lower grades. It is also to be 
noted that the tentative grades, repre- 
sented by x marks also show satis- 
factory consistency and gradation in 
fineness from fine to low one-fourth 
blood, but not for common and braid. 
This is probably due in large measure 
to the tendency to give undue emphasis 
to the tips of raw wool samples. It has 
been the writer’s observation that wool 
of the lower grades shows considerably 
larger average diameter near the tips 
than in the rest of the sample—a con- 
dition not observed in the higher grades. 

As a result, a sample of wool whose 
tips have an average diameter corre- 
sponding to common or braid may, 
when considered as a whole, have the 
average diameter of low one-fourth 
blood. After being made into a top, it 
is evident the average diameter of the 
body of the wool, not merely the tips. 
must be considered; hence this should 
also be the custom for raw wool. 
Otherwise a top-maker can buy braid 
wool and make low one-fourth blood 
tops from it. 


Not Complete Agreement 


The relations officially specified as ex- 
isting between the “new” or numerical 
‘erminology and the “old” or American 
‘erminology are not in complete agree- 
nent with results obtained by measure- 
nent of the official standard tops desig- 





TABLE II 
American Qual- Num- Max-* Average 
Grade ity bers imum Diameter 
Official Tentative Official Tentative 
Fine..... 64 and 70and = 21} mi- 20 mi- 
finer finer crons crons 
4 Blood... 60-58 64-50 253 23} 
# Blood... 56 58-56 28 29 
3 Blood.. 50-48 50-46 324 34 
Low }.... 46 44 34 36 
Common... 44 Below 
a4 36} 
Braid.... Below 
44 





nated by numbers, and the tentative 
grades, named according to the Ameri- 
can system. That this is true can be 
seen from table I, but it appears more 
clearly in the figure. For example the 
data for tentative grades indicate that 
half-blood should include wool of aver- 
age diameter from about 20 to about 24 
microns. This includes 64s and 60s 
tops but excludes 58s. However, the 
official statements concerning this rela- 
tion are that one-half blood includes 
60s and 58s, but not 64s. 

The relations between the two sys- 
tems of terminology as officially speci- 
fied and as indicated from measure- 
ments of the tentative grades are set 
down in table II. In the first column 
of this table are given the name of the 
American grades. Then follow in order 
the tops belonging to each of these 
grades according to the official state- 
ment, the tops belonging to it according 
to measurements of tentative grades, the 
maximum average diameter of the grade 
as required by the official statement, 
and that indicated by the measurements 
of the tentative standards. For reasons 
discussed above no relations for com- 
mon and braid are indicated by measure- 
ments on tentative grades. 

It is to be noted that the official 
standards indicate lower limits for fine 
and one-half blood wool, but higher 
limits for one-fourth blood and lower 
grades than do the tentative grades. 
Consequently the tentative grades in- 
clude a much wider range of fineness in 
the three-eights blood class than do the 
official standards. These differences 
are shown graphically in the figure, in 
which limits of the grades indicated by 
the tentative grades are represented by 
heavy broken lines and those for the 
official standards by light full lines. 
Arrows and names of grades referring 
to the former are placed below the hori- 
zontal axis; those referring to the latter 
above it. 


Extreme Care Needed 


The excellent work done by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in bringing 
together representative wool men, and 
securing their agreement on standards 
for wool grades deserves the highest 
commendation. However, in order that 
these standards should be of the great- 
est service to the wool industry, all sets 
of standard grades which are sent out 
should be selected with extreme care, 
and conform as closely as possible to 
the standards originally selected. It 
might be advantageous to use only tops 
as standards, since these may be dupli- 
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cated with greater accuracy than 
samples of raw wool, and in any case 
samples should be measured carefully 
before being sent out as standards. 

It seems rather unfortunate that the 
new standard grades should differ as 
much as they do from the tentative 
grades, especially since the latter, as 
shown by the writer in a previous paper, 
agreed well with the practice of the time 
when they were in use. However, the 
importance of standards to industry de- 
pends less on just what the standards 
are than on their constance and the ex- 
tent of their use. It is to be hoped that 
the official standards will come into uni- 
versal use and that their constancy will 
be adequately maintained. 





Superior Launderability and 
Serviceability of Cottons 


Emphasized 


“Cotton been known to 
launder better than any of the other 
fibers,’ declared President Lincoln 
Baylies of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in discussing the 
plans of the organization to co-operate 
with the National Laundryowners Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting of the 
Eastern Connecticut Mills Association. 
“Efforts will be made by the manufac- 
turers and the laundryowners,” he went 
on, “to eliminate any difficulties that 
may be experienced in laundering dif- 
ferent types of cotton fabrics. A com- 
mittee representing each of the two 
organizations has been appointed to 
carry on this work. 

“Fewer complaints are made with 
regard to cotton as to fastness of color, 
launderability and serviceability than 
silk, according to a recent survey. Silk 
was found to bring the largest number 
of complaints, the troubles experienced 
being most prominent in silk crepes, 
plain and printed. Excessive shrinking 
and spreading due to overloading, color 
running and fading due to poor dyes 
and dve processes were reported with 
regard to silk fabrics. Rayon had 
fewer complaints and cotton even less. 

“Shrinkage complaints with regard 
to cotton were relatively infrequent. 
Buyers of cotton goods are aware of 
the advantage of vat dyes. It has been 
found by American women that cottons 
with colors fast to sun, light and wash-. 
ing are readily obtainable and these are 
being purchased in greater volume. The 
troubles experienced with cotton have 
been primarily from the cheap fabrics 
and the manufacturers are endeavoring 
to bring to the attention of women in 
general the fact that good grades of 
cotton are more economical to buy be- 
cause of their greater durability and the 
fact that colors are not spoiled in the 
laundering. 

“What women want and what the 
cotton manufacturers are endeavoring 
to place at their disposal is some de- 
pendable euide as to color fastness when 
buying fabrics. The modern methods of 
the power laundries and the better 
tvnes of soap used in the home will not 
fade colors that are really fast.” 
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Tariff Bill Ready April 20 





Moderation Expected—Argue 
On Textile Soap Duty Rates 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorRLD 


HE plans for the division of the 

work of formulating the tariff bill 
were agreed upon at an executive ses- 
sion of the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee March 2. 
Chairman Hawley of the committee 
gave assurances, after the meeting, that 
the bill will be in final form, ready to 
present to the House, not later than 
April 20. 

With the general policy determined, 
various sub-committees now are attack- 
ing the particular part of the job which 
has been assigned to them. March 9 
was set as the final date on which any 
brief or other communication would be 
received by the committee. The fact 
that President Hoover pointed out in his 
inaugural address that changes in the 
tariff would be limited, together with 
determined statements to the same 
effect from majority members of the 
committee, lead increasingly to the 
view that changes in rates will be few 
and confined to commodities where 
acute competition with foreign goods 
has developed. The work on the bill 
from this point on will be conducted en- 
tirely by the majority members of the 
committee. The minority members of 
the committee will be called in at the 
session in which the committee orders 
the bill reported, but it is not antici- 
pated that an opportunity will be given 
them to discuss the rates which will 
have been agreed upon by the Republi- 
can members. 


No Indiscriminate Advance 


Members of the committee state that 
the more farseeing representatives of 
the textile industry recognize that there 
can be no indiscriminate advance in 
rates and that great care must be ex- 
ercised to study the possible effect of 
any increases on the export trade. 
They believe that there is an apprecia- 
tion within the industry that it would 
be easy to increase rates that would 
result in losses of export business in an 
amount greatly in excess of any benefits 
that would come through the additional 
curtailment of imports. 

The committee apparently attaches 
considerable importance to the objec- 
tions which have been raised against 
labeling imports with the name of the 
country of manufacture. Evidence has 
been presented that foreign manufactur- 
ers are anxious that the present policy 
in that respect be continued. 

Want Textile Soaps Free 

A plea against the imposition of a 
duty on raw materials for textile soaps 
was presented before the Ways and 
Means Committee shortly before the 
tariff hearings ended. Daniel M’Ivor 
of Providence stated for the Textile 
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Soap and Oil Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that soaps made from palm oil and 
sulphur olive are indispensable in wool 
scouring, cloth fulling and at some 
stage in the manufacture of almost 
every textile material. These oils can 


not be replaced by anything produced 
in this country, he declared, and are 
non-competitive with American oils 
both for this reason and because they 
can not be used for edible purposes. Of 
171,000,000 lb. of palm oil imported 
from Africa last year, 100,000,000 Ib. 
went into textile uses as well as all the 
importations of olive oil foots amount- 
ing to 39,000,000, according to Mr. 
M’Ivor’s figures. 

These contentions were supported by 
W. H. Bertolet, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who said that the textile soap and oil 
business is handled by small manufac- 
turers scattered throughout the nation. 

(Continued on page 97) 


Reports on Specialization Plan 





Four New Bedford Mills 
Call Plan Beneficial 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

OUR of the fine cotton goods mills 

of this city have already tried out 
the Labor Specialization Plan to the 
point where it is possible to determine 
that the system has been beneficial to 
employe and employer. The plants 
where the plan has had its first tryout 
are the Butler, Hathaway, Taber and 
Wamsutta, and according to the first 
official report announced by Joel M. 
Barnes, head of the textile engineers 
in charge, “An increase in wages 
averaging 7% to 12%, depending upon 
conditions found. has been put into 
effect in the spinning rooms of the four 
mills where the Labor Specialization 
plan has been installed to date.” 

In analyzing the report, the engi- 
neer goes on to say that taking one 
of the mills as an example of the dis- 
tance covered by the operatives in their 
work, the actual walking has been cur- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 


of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Spring Meeting, Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta, Ga., March 19, 
1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929. 
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tailed about 25%. The report continues : 

“Fifteen per cent of the spinners’ 
time, in the spinning room where the 
new methods have been installed. can 
now be used for rest. In the studies 
made in a majority of the 16 mills it 
has been found that the spinners were 
walking about 95% of the time. De- 
velopment of methods correcting con- 
ditions in the spinning rooms and 
proper distribution of the work as being 
done now in four of the mills give the 
operatives at least 15% of their time 
to be used for rest or as they see fit. 

“The number of operations which 
the spinners perform is being greatly 
reduced. Under the old methods on an 
average 12 side job, for example, the 
spinners would perform 20 different 
operations in doing their work. Under 
the new method, a spinner covering 22 
sides, but with practically all of the 
cleaning work being done by another 
employe known as a _ cleaner, the 
number of operations performed by the 
spinner total only six. 

“The operations performed by a 
spinner on an average 12 side job 
under the old methods are as follows: 
Piecing broken ends, replacing runout 
bobbins in the creel, passing board, 
cleaning scavenger stock, wiping ting 
rail, cleaning traveler with brush, 
cleaning top creels, cleaning bottom 
creels, cleaning top rolls, cleaning steel 
rolls, picking clearers, cleaning roving 
rod, cleaning traverse rod, cleaning cap 
bars, cleaning roller beam, cleaning 
under thread board, cleaning separa- 
tors, cleaning rings, cleaning spindles 
and cleaning head and front ends of 
frame. 

“Under the new methods and on a 
22 side job, only the first six of these 
operations are the duty of the spinner. 
The spinner is relieved of all of the 
others, which are performed by the 
cleaner. Thus the spinner has much 
more time to devote to better work and 
the skill of the operative shows to his 
better advantage, as well as producing 
better work and receiving more wages.” 








New Export Assn. Being Formed 


Main Office May 
Be in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. 

P LANS are being made for the 

formation of an export association 
ior the sale of mercerized yarns abroad. 
While substantial progress has already 
been made and it is certain that this 
export group will become a reality in 
the near future it is not possible to 
announce final details of this organiza- 
tion as yet. Formation of such asso- 
ciations for American manufacturers 
was legalized under the Webb act and 
mercerizers are among the first in the 
textile industry to avail themselves of 
the privileges under the act. They are 
optimistic it will result in the expansion 
of their foreign business, which has 
been assuming more and more impor- 
tance within the last few years. 

According to those taking a leading 
part in this movement the export asso- 
ciation will be composed of six mem- 
bers instead of seven as _ originally 
believed. The reduction of one in their 
membership was caused by the merging 
of the National Yarn & Processing 
Co., Rossville, Ga., with the Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Philadelphia, the merged 
concern operating under the name of 
the latter company. The six members 
of the export group will be the Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Johnston Mills 
Co., Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co., and the 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


Exports Expanding 


At present all of the important 
mercerizers in this country have their 
own representatives in foreign countries 
to handle the sale of American mer- 
cerized varns and competing concerns 
each have their own sales agent. Under 
this arrangement the sale of American 
mercerized yarns has been expanding 
rapidly during recent years, it being esti- 
mated that more than 8,000,000 Ib. were 
exported from this country during 1928, 
and it is believed more than 10,000,000 
lb. will be shipped out of the country 
this year. Approximately 6,000,000 Ib. 
were exported during 1927. These 
figures show the substantial growth of 
exports of processed yarns abroad and 
give an idea of what may be accom- 
plished under the new organization 
which will give Americans more of 
an opportunity than under the old 
selling policy. 

The concerns named above are in- 
‘orporating a new company which will 
handle the sale of their mercerized 
varns in foreign countries. Under the 
new arrangement all members of this 
export association will sell through one 
‘elling organization in each country 
rither than under the old method 
\ hereby each individual mercerizer had 
his own sales agent. From this it may 


be seen substantial economies will be 
effected in their selling costs which in 
turn it is believed will tend to further 
expand the demand for American mer- 
cerized yarns in foreign countries. 





While definite details have not yet 
been settled it is reported the new ex- 
port association of mercerizers_ will 
have headquarters in Philadelphia and 
they will have their own organization 
handle all matters in connection with 
export business instead of having a 
regular export house do this for them. 
Name of the company that is being 
incorporated to engage in the export 
business for them and officers of it will 
be announced in the near future, it is 
reported. 


Wool Tariff Administrator 


Would Make Present System Effective— 
Scouring Test for Clean Content Impractical 


DETAILED explanation of why 

the scouring test for all imported 
wools is unnecessary, impractical and 
unworkable and why the services of 
a high-salaried expert administrator 
would render the present clean content 
basis uniformly effective, are contained 
in a brief filed last week with the Ways 
and Means Committee by Sec. Walter 
Humphreys of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. This brief is 
in large part as follows: 


We believe that wool manufacturers and 
wool growers are in general agreement 
regarding the just, fair and uniform ap- 
praisement of imported wools. Wool grow- 
ers demand full protection against the 
importation of foreign-grown wools and 
manufacturers, on their part, expect uni- 
form administration of the tariff law to 
prevent unjust competition among members 
of their branch of the wool industry. 

It is obvious that if wool is imported 
through one Custom House on the basis of 
one rate of shrinkage and similar wool 
through another upon the basis of a dif- 
ferent rate, or at different rates at the same 
port of entry, the wool grower is not uni- 
formly protected and there is an opportun- 
ity for increased or diminished profits for 
the importer and unjust subsequent gain 
or loss to the wool manufacturer. 

Claims have been made that importations 
have been effected upon the basis of in- 
correct rates of shrinkage, thus permitting 
the purchase of wool at unjust prices. 

The present law and current Treasury 





A.C.M.A. PROGRAM 


The program for the 33rd An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
which as previously reported will 
be held at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., jointly with 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers on Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 24 and 25, is as fol- 
lows: 

Thursday Evening: 
Government meeting. 

Friday Morning: Meeting of the 
A.C.M.A. 

Friday Afternoon: Joint meeting 
of the A.C.M.A. and the N.A.C.M. 
Friday Evening: Joint banquet. 

Saturday Morning: Business or 
executive session of the A.C.M.A. 


Board of 
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regulations do not require that scouring 
tests be made upon samples of all importa- 
tions but they do provide that in cases of 
disagreement between importers of wool 
and Customs officials the shrinkage or the 
clean content may be determined by actual 
tests. 

Wool manufacturers do not believe that 
it is necessary to have all foreign wools 
tested in the laboratory when imported. 
They believe that provisions already exist 
which, if enlarged, will protect all. Manu- 
facturers have a high opinion of the in- 
tegrity of Customs officials, conforming to 
that expressed by a member of your com- 
mittee, on February 7, when referring to 
the findings of one of your sub-committees 
in its examination of various Customs 
offices. 

At these same hearings it was noted that 
the representative of the wool growers 
recommended that instead of continuing the 
present permissive regulation concerning 
tests of samples of imported wool, provision 
be made in the tariff law to make such 
tests for clean content mandatory on all 
importations. It was understood that the 
purpose of the suggestion was to remove 
the human element in the appraisal of the 
clean content of wool. 

Wool manufacturers are of the opinion 
that the requiring of scouring tests to deter- 
mine the clean content will not remove the 
human factor. It is not practicable to test 
the whole of a shipment of wool. Hence 
samples of a pre-determined quantity must 
be taken. Their selection must be left to 
the sampler and to his judgment as to 
whether or not they are truly representative 
of the entire lot. When it is realized that 
in fleeces, in bales, and in lots there may be 
greater variations in the rate of shrinkage 
than are tolerated in estimates of expert 
wool buyers or exist very generally in ap- 
praisals of wool under the current law, the 
difficulty in choosing appropriate samples 
is appreciated. 

During certain periods of the year sev- 
eral ship-loads of wool may arrive at a 
port on the same day. In any one boat 
the shipments frequently contain many lots. 
We are advised of a recent one of 650 
bales containing 312 different lots. It is 
certainly true that the average importation 
is not far from 10 to 15 bales. It is not 
unusual to receive Cape wools, for example, 
in shipments of 100 bales in one to three 
bale lots, all bearing the same mark which 
the collector uses for record purposes. To 
fulfill the requirement of laboratory tests 
to determine the shrinkage of wool, repre- 
sentative samples would have to be taken 
from the many small lots. Thus it would 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Raw Cotton Shows Underlying Strength 


Textile Markets However Offer No 
Support to Any Extended Advance 


REQUENTLY some _ ad- 
vance in cotton prices 
occurs in the spring. As 


hedging pressure has now been 
almost entirely removed and the 
movement into sight has been 
rapid, while a considerably re- 
duced carryover at the end of 
the season is practically certain, 
the market is in shape to respond 


to crop scare news. It will 
probably see higher levels some 
time in the next four weeks. 


It has stood liquidation well. 
Some improvement in sales of 
goods evident both here 
England, which will help. 

But textile prices and margins con- 
tinue low and trade buying falls off on 
advances above 204c. The average 
price for the season should not be much 
above 20c. As prices averaged lower 
than that in the first half, it seems fair 
to conclude that a figure around 204c is 
about right for the balance of the season 
—of course leaving new crop develop- 
ments out of consideration. Naturally, 
it is yet too early to figure on the new 
crop. : 


is and in 


Bull Points 


stronger 
are the following : 


Favoring cotton markets 


(1) Some indications tending toward 


a relatively small crop next year. Fer- 
tilizer sales have been small. The 
financial position of a good many 


cotton farmers is not strong. Weather 
conditions have delayed preparations. 

(2) The movement into sight has 
been rapid, leaving little to come for 
ward, and low interior stocks. 


(3) Continued large exports, with 
Japan buying much more than _ last 
year. 


(4) Hopes of a revival in the Eng- 
lish textile industry on account of better 
organization of manufacturing 
export business. 


(5) 


and 


A good deal of short covering 
to be done in the spot market. 

(6) Improved spot demand in Liver- 
pool, and better reports as to sales of 


crop news. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The cotton market shows underlying 
strength. 


Cotton is worth over 20c. 


yarns and goods at Manchester. German 
labor difficulties are reported to have 
been settled, promising increased ac- 
tivity there. 

(7) The recent strength in the 
market has increased confidence in the 
level of textile prices and stimulated 
buying. Good business in prints re- 
ported. Sales gain on production. 

(8) Large industrial demand for 
cotton and notably so in the case of au- 
tomobile fabrics. 


Bear Points 


Tending to hold cotton 


prices down 
are the following : 


Supply 


fs-- 


Index Numbers 


margin 


It is 
likely to run up a little on any unfavorable 
But the textile markets do not 
warrant higher prices and 20}c. looks about 
right, pending definite information as to the 
new crop. 

2. Yarn and goods markets show but little 
improvements. Sustained advances in staples 
seem unlikely. 





(1) Excellent soil conditions 
with a good supply of subsoil 
moisture are favorable to the 
new crop. 

(2) Exports, though _ still 
about one million bales above a 
year ago, do not show a con- 
tinuation of the gain. 

(3) The cotton textile busi- 
ness is backward in most 
European countries, with yarn 
orders small and prices low. 

(4) Southern mills are re- 
ported to be well covered, while 
they are overproducing some 
kinds of goods. 

(5) The domestic demand for yarn 
is dull, competition keen and prices not 
fully reflecting higher raw material. 

(6) The reduction in rayon prices 
will tend to check buying of rayon mix- 
tures, at least temporarily. 

(7) Business in staple cloth is small 
and prices generally unprofitable. 

(8) Trade buying falls off on ad- 
vances above 20$c. 


Statistical Position 


There has been no essential change 
during the last month in the statistical 
position of cotton. Exports are at the 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily, Adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ Margin— . 
Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly Available—Net Domestic 


Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


all indexes. 


1921-1926=100 for 


ey ED 


The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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rate of about 8.9 million bales for the 
season. Domestic consumption has run 
at the rate of about 7 million bales. 
This makes probable a total of about 
15.9 million bales, leaving a domestic 
carryover of about 1 million. 

The world position appears un- 
changed, with a probable carryover of 
about 4.3 million bales. 

The statistics reflect a rapid distribu- 
ition of the old crop with the into-sight 
movement at 13,375,000 bales for the 
season. Naturally, interior stocks are 
ereatly reduced and, at about 906,000 
bales, are considerably less than a year 


ago. Meanwhile world spinners’ takings 


increase and are about 400,000 bales 
above last year. 

The visible supply, however, is fairly 
large and about 450,000 bales over a 
vear ago. 


Demand and Supply 


Our demand and supply barometer 
shows a somewhat mixed situation. 
\verage daily mill consumption was up 
in January. Though not record-break- 
ing, when allowance is made for the 
number of days and for seasonal condi- 
tion, the consumption was well up to 
normal. Allowing for seasonal changes, 
the average supply per month that is 
apparently available for the balance of 
the season, continues to decline. It has 
reached the lowest level since the end of 
1925, though it is little different from 
the situation last June. It is below the 
average of recent years, and has been 
steadily declining. 

But manufacturers’ margins are also 
lower and below average. They are the 
lowest for this season that have existed 
in many years. 

We conclude that the supply is in 
close balance with demand, and is per- 
haps slightly too small for comfort. The 
demand is good in quantity, but is poor 
in intensity. That is to say, the mills 
are consuming a large number of bales, 
but are neither able nor willing to pay 
much per bale. 

The only thing holding prices down 
is the condition of the yarn and goods 
markets. Recent reports indicate a 
larger movement of goods and _ this 
should ultimately bring a stronger po- 
sition, but the facts as to manufac- 
turers’ margins are more _ significant 
than optimistic sentiment. 


Yarn Markets Still Lack Strength 


Yarn prices in February averaged 
lower than in January. In fact, the 
iverage for the month was the lowest 
since October. Prices, however, 
steadied in the second half. 

Evidently the increase in spindle ac- 
tivity in January added too much to the 
supply. Certainly it carried the produc- 
tion index further above the level of our 
varn barometer than it should be to 
low a strong market. 

The yarn barometer itself, after de- 
lining in December, recovered a little 
n January. It is too early, however, to 
ay that an upward trend has been es- 
ablished. Production still seems too 
arge in comparison with demand. As 
mg as orders continue backward, 
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Index, 1921=100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between orders for 


and production of cloth; 


Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barometer—Based on 


Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 


while cotton spindle hours hold high, 
the yarn markets will not adequately 
reflect any advances in raw cotton and 
remain essentially weak. 

Carded sales yarn figures for January 
indicate little change in the statistical 
position. They are stronger than a 
year ago, but unfilled orders declined 
slightly and stocks showed a small in- 
crease for the month. 


Goods More Active, But No Sus- 
tained Price Advances Probable 


After declining in January, gray 
goods prices fell a little further in the 
early part of February, but than held 
steady. 

Our barometers do not yet indicate 
sustained strength for cloth markets. 
Wholesale dry goods sales show a 
gradual upward trend and were a little 


higher in January, but show no im- 
provement over a year ago. Orders for 
gray yardage increased in January, but 
not in proportion to billings. Our 
cloth barometer, therefore, declined a 
little further. 

Some improvement is shown in the 
January statistics of the Cotton Textile 
Merchants’ Association. Shipments 
were a little above production, with the 
result that stocks were slightly reduced. 
Sales gained a little. Unfilled orders, 
however, declined slightly, and the net 
result is but little changed. The most 
that can be said is that the possibility 
of improvement is indicated. 

The recent rise in raw cotton has 
obviously stimulated sales, but we look 
for little change in goods prices and see 
no indications of the beginning of a 
sustained advance yet. 


McGraw-Hill Buys “Aviation” 


Another Step in Developing Broad 
Coverage of American Industry 


HE entrance of the McGraw-Hill 

Publishing Co. into the field of 
aeronautical journalism through the pur- 
chase of Aviation, announced last week, 
is another illustration of the operation 
of the basic publishing idea of that com- 
pany as outlined in these columns at 
the time TEXTILE Wor-p became affili- 
ated with McGraw-Hill. In pursuing 
the definite policy of developing an or- 
granization comprising publications rep- 
resenting the basic industries of the 
country and the major professions which 
are cross-sections of all industry, it is 
but natural that the increasingly impor- 
tant factor of air transportation should 
be included in that group. 

To business and industry at large, 
the development of air travel is of great 
significance. To the textile industry, it 
carries added importance in view of the 
consumption of textiles in the construc- 
tion and upholstery of airplanes. This 
factor was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the recent aviation show in 
New York, as noted in these columns. 

Consequently, the acquisition of 
Aviation by McGraw-Hill, and the re- 
sulting contacts between the editors of 
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TEXTILE Wortp and the editors of that 
publication, add another link to the 
chain of contacts which affiliation of 
TEXTILE WorLD with McGraw-Hill has 
meant. 

Aviation is the oldest aeronautical 
magazine in the United States, having 
been established 12 years ago by Major 
Lester D. Gardner until recently presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and now president of Aero- 
nautical Industries, Inc. For several 
years it has been published by Earl D. 
Osborn. Mr. Osborn will join the 
McGraw-Hill organization and _ con- 
tinue his activities in the field of the 
magazine. The publication is devoted 
to aviation in all its phases 

The acquisition of Aviation brings the 
number of McGraw-Hill publications to 
25, covering the five major branches of 
engineering ; two divisions of the field of 
transportation; the electrical and radio 
trades; the food and textile industries; 
the functional interests of production 
management and _ service-to-production 
in all manufacturing industries; and, 
finally, the broad field of commerce, 
business and finance. 
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Limited Tariff Changes 


HEN the special session of Congress assembles 

President Hoover will tell us exactly what he 
means by his reference in his inaugural address to “fur- 
ther agricultural relief and limited changes in the tariff,” 
but in the meantime it will be safe to interpret this state- 
ment liberally: That it is his purpose to suggest plans 
for further agricultural relief and that he favors limited 
and not general revision of the tariff. Everyone who has 
the best interests of the country at heart, irrespective of 
party allegiance, will hope that he can point the way to 
practical and effective agricultural relief and prevent any 
but sorely needed and limited changes of present tariff 
schedules. 

A careful review of the hearings on the textile sched- 
ules before the Ways and Means Committee will demon- 
strate that the advances in protective rates requested by 
textile manufacturers are decidedly limited, and that the 
number of changes would have been more limited had it 
not been for the large number of holes punched in the 
tariff wall by importers and their clever customs lawyers, 
each of which represent a skillful effort to defeat the 
protective intent of the present tariff law. Such changes 
or advances could not have been covered justly by Pres- 
ident Hoover’s limitations, nor could advances in com- 
pensatory duties on manufactures that may be necessi- 
tated if demands of farmers for new and increased du- 
ties upon raw materials are granted. 

Moderation or limitation in tariff changes was advo- 
cated in these columns long before the initiation of the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, and 
those hearings demonstrate that to be the wish of most 
textile manufacturers ; to that extent President Hoover’s 
wish for limited tariff changes was endorsed before it 


was made. 
Or 


Wool Tariff Administrator 


F we are correctly informed it was President Hagen- 

barth of the National Wool Growers Association, or 
some other leading wool grower, who suggested, follow- 
ing the recent tariff hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington, that, if the scouring 
test for clean content of wool was decided by that com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee to be imprac- 
tical, an expert and high salaried administrator of the 
wool tariff under the new law be employed by the gov- 
ernment. 

The National Wool 


through its Secretary, Walter Humphreys, filed a brief 


Association of Manufacturers 


with the Ways and Means Committee last week second- 
ing this suggestion, at the same time producing evidence 
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that the compulsory test of all wool importations is un- 
necessary, impractical and unworkable. Similar evidence 
had been published previously in these columns, together 
with the suggestion that a capable administrator of the 
law would insure fair and uniform enforcement. 

Wool growers admit that the clean content basis as at 
present administered has worked equitably and effectively 





in all but a few scattered instances, and their principal 
argument for the scoured test has been based upon the 
fact that the Treasury Department pays too small salar- 
ies to attract as skilled men as those who represent manu- 
facturers and dealers in the estimation of shrinkage. The 
human element cannot be eliminated by any scouring test 
no matter how scientific it may be, for samples have to 
be selected by the appraisers. The common sense solu- 
tion, therefore, lies in fortifying the present generally 
satisfactory system with an administrator whose salary 
shall be high enough to insure the services of a man who 
in his knowledge of wool, in honesty and executive 
ability is the equal of the expert representatives of im- 
porters. 
“Or 


The Ad Valorem Valuation 
Alignment 


HAT national associations of retail merchants would 
protest against the adoption of the proposed Amer- 
ican system of assessing ad valorem duties as soon as 
there appeared to be danger of its adoption was to be 
expected. Their protest does not voice the opinions of 
small retailers throughout the country, but of the big 
department stores who frequently are direct importers. 
They present the same specious arguments against the 
plan as do those who are engaged solely in the importing 
business, but the chief basis of their opposition is the 
fact that such valuation would disclose to consumers the 
actual value of imported goods in terms of domestic 
merchandise that is comparable or has similar uses. 
Importers and the big department stores thrive upon 
consumer ignorance and prejudice as to foreign goods— 
ignorance as to foreign values, and their relative cheap- 
ness duty paid as compared with similar domestic goods, 
and prejudice in favor of anything imported, which 
prejudice is accentuated by the aforesaid ignorance. 
The American valuation basis will lower the percentage 
duty to be paid on foreign goods, will give domestic 
manufacturers and consumers comparable values of the 
imported and domestic merchandise and will tend to re- 
strict present radical mark-ups and profits on imported 
goods. With adequate accompanying publicity the Amer- 
ican valuation system will provide domestic consumers 
with imported goods at no higher prices than prevail 
now at retail, but with less profit to the retailer. It will 
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iend to eliminate under-valuations and provide domestic 
manufacturers with the full protective intent of the tariff. 

The alignment for and against the assessment of ad 
valorem duties on the American system is now definitely 
defined: For the American system are a majority of 
domestic manufacturers and that large portion of labor 
that is articulate through its union organizations; lined 
up almost solidly against the American system are im- 
porters, foreign manufacturers and the large department 
stores controlling the national retail organizations. 

It ought not to be a difficult matter for consumers to 
decide which of these two groups will most adequately 
conserve their interests, and it should be no more diffi- 
cult for Congressmen to arrive at a similar decision. 


“Or 


The New Secretary of Commerce 


OBERT PATTERSON LAMONT, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, President Hoover’s appointee to 
his own former post in the Department of Commerce, 
brings to this office a broad knowledge of industrial and 
business affairs. For more than a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Lamont has been an active student of, and an 
energetic participant in, the economic development of this 
country. 

Both as engineer and as business executive, Mr. 
Lamont has played an important role. His recent con- 
nections have been particularly with the iron and steel 
industry. He represented the United States Chamber 
of Commerce upon the international committee for the 
study of European economic conditions, and in this 
capacity helped materially toward a better understanding 
of Europe’s problems. 

Mr. Lamont measures up fully to the type of man 
one might have expected President Hoover to choose for 
his Secretary of Commerce. The new President served 
eight years in that Secretaryship, and his achievements 
there were not the least of his contributions to American 
advancement. He brought efficiency, competence, and 
achievement to a division of the government which had 
often been too indifferently regarded in the past. His 
successor is not unlike Mr. Hoover in certain particulars. 
Mr. Lamont, too, is an engineer, and a keen student 
of economics; he, too, has had considerable experience 
in foreign trade relations. It may confidently be ex- 
pected that he will maintain competently the admirable 
record which Mr. Hoover made for himself as Secretary 
of Commerce through two administrations, and which 
was upheld by Secretary Whiting during his tenure 
following Mr. Hoover’s resignation at the start of the 
Presidential campaign last summer. 


“>—__— 


Ineffectual Price-Cutting 


LTHOUGH textile commodity markets have been 
“ & displaying a fairy stable tendency so far this year, 
arn selling centers have witnessed considerable price- 


utting, particularly among distributors of cotton and 
vorsted yarns. There have been innumerable instances 
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where sellers of cotton yarns have made sales at lower 
figures than those named by the lowest priced spinner 
in the country. The cotton market presented a firm 
front during February, and yet counts of cotton yarns 
like 20s-2 and 30s-2 warps, declined on selling pressure, 
presumably arising from short-selling or commission- 
cutting. 

A somewhat similar condition has been seen in worsted 
yarns, although price-cutting by the spinners themselves 
has been more prevalent in this branch of the trade. 
Here demand has been comparatively small and worsted 
spinners have had stronger reasons for price-cutting to 
stimulate business than have the cotton yarn spinners. 

The effect however has been identical in both cases, 
lowering of prices by spinners or distributors resulting, 
not in a large increase in the amount of business booked, 
but rather in a narrower, more cautious market. Manu- 
facturers have bought no larger quantities of yarn as a 
result of the price-cutting, and the sole effect has been 
a further contraction in the already admittedly small 
spinning margins. 

Where price-cutting has been done by spinners them- 
selves, the remedy is in their own hands as a larger num- 
ber of them come to believe that this type of merchandis- 
ing is inffectual, and most costly in the long run. 

Where price-cutting has been done by yarn distributors 
it suggests the need for more complete control by the 
spinners of selling of their product. Price-cutting has 
apparently not helped the yarn user materially, and it 
has seriously weakened the spinners’ position. 


The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: February will probably prove 
much better month than first half would indicate. Large 
sales of print cloths and sheetings have been put through 
during last week. This is the first time in several weeks 
that goods of this type have sold in such heavy volume. 
Prices of print cloths have stiffened and many are now re- 
fusing bids that would have been accepted a few days ago. 

Wool Textile Markets: General market on men’s 
wear fancy worsteds now opened for fall and received fa- 
vorably by buyers. Sellers of high grade worsteds state 
that so far business is ahead of last year. Same sellers 
report blue and red-brown as being the best sellers, with 
diagonal weaves popular. Fleeces and soft finished fab- 
rics in conservative colors prominent in overcoating lines. 

Knit Goods Markets: Rayon yarn price revision has 
brought about an unsettled condition in the prices of both 
rayon underwear and rayon hosiery. Cut in rayon half- 
hose quotations has stimulated orders. Big summer call 
was forecast for a new woman’s hosiery number which 
simulates the bare leg. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk turnover showed a 
slight decline, with prices weak; futures dropped one 
to six cents. Throwsters and spinners both noted active 
demand; these markets continued strong. Increased call 
for summer goods, checks and yellow staples preferred, 
was reported in the broadsilk trade. 
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Cotton Industry Activity Index for January 


HE cotton industry operated a 
total of  9,225,309,057 active 
spindle hours in January, which 
was the largest number on record with 
the exception of 9,628,990,121 hours in 
March, 1927, which was the peak of the 
boom in that year. From the trough of 
the following depression, which was 
touched in July of last year, there was 
a gain in January of close to three 
billion active spindle hours, the July 
figures having been 6,258,620,372. 
The January indexes compares 
follows with those of March 1927: 


as 


Jan. 1929 Mar. 1927 


United States 132 130 
Cotton States 156 154 
New England 100 101 
Massachusetts 98 99 
North Carolina 155 159 
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INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 
100 — 226. 


U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. 
January, 1922.... 102 119 86 85 126 
January, 1923.... 116 138 97 94 145 
January, 1924.... 112 139 86 83 150 
January, 1925.... 113 136 89 85 144 
January, 1926.... 113 136 86 84 142 
January, 1927.. 116 139 89 88 146 
January, 1928 115 140 83 78 147 

1928-29 

Amwust....... 117 132 92 94 125 
September 109 124 85 84 121 
October 127 150 93 89 148 
November 123 146 92 91 145 
December 112 127 92 90 6 
January 132 156 100 98 15 


When due allowance is made for the 
different number of working days in 
these months, and the monthly activity 
index is based on the average activity 
per day, it is found that the January 
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activity lacks about 24% of the activity 
thus figured for March, 1927, the index 
for that month for the United States 
being 118.29, as compared with 115.40 
for last January. Irrespective of how 
the indexes are figured, however, it is 
apparent that the industry is approach- 
ing a production danger point, and that 
unless there is a radical improvement 
in business in the near future or a rad- 
ical curtailment of production it will be 
only a question of time before the in- 
dustry enters another period of depres- 
sion similar to that which started late 
in 1927 and reached its trough in July 
1928. There is ample confirmation of 
this danger in the production, consump- 
tion and unfilled-order statistics of the 
Cotton-Textile Merchants Association 
and in the government statistics of cot- 
ton consumption. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January.. 128 163 179 182 173 
February. 148 177 185 184 179 
April. ... 165 185 185 184 182 
SS ee 189 202 196 188 193 
October 199 209 208 19] 199 
1923 
January...... 212 225 227 203 213 
February..... 215 231 230 216 221 
SS See 230 234 225 228 
eee 223 233 228 228 
October...... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January...... 217 227 221 223 223 
February..... 217 230 222 219 222 
CC 216 230 223 219 221 
BORE oe whe wis 191 209 212 219 213 
October...... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 z 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
February..... 259 266 253 231 245 
Pe 234 230 241 235 
WU cavsccec OUD 217 216 239 227 
October.... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
February..... 209 208 208 226 217 
ER seas co 181 193 198 224 208 
cece eee 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January... .. 178 187 190 209 198 
February... 179 186 188 211 198 
Avril... .. 177 182 184 211 196 
July... 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 212 201 
February..... 196 202 191 214 205 
BOE ccaccvas, San 206 198 215 208 
Se 204 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 211.5 206 
February..... 198 196 201 211 205 














Full-Fashion Knitting Mill Addition, 
Allen-A Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
Painted throughout with Barreled Sunligh’ 
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Kenosha Wisconsin, U 












U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Gentlemen: 


After many years use of Barreled 
finish in our knitting mills an 
mented with a number of other ft 
much pleased with the results 
Sunlight. 


We are pleased to send you he 
an interior and an exterior 
additions to our Kenosha Mi 
is in use. 


We like the way it spreads, 
tinues to stay white. 


We are very pleased to ad 
your product. 


Ww do scores of textile p 
like the Allen-A Company 


tinue to use Barreled Sunlight 
repeated experiments with « 
paints? 

The answer is to be foun 
Barreled Sunlight’s lasting white 
and high light-reflecting value —- 
resistance to dirt and ready wi 
ability —and, incidentally. itslowf 
cost and economy of maintenanc 

Scld in large drums and cans. F 
priming, use Barreled Sunlig. 
Undercoat. See coupon. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 20-C 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York — Chicago — 


San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 
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Kfficiently Scouring Wool 


With the Aid of 


Suint in Solution 


Soft Handle, No Discoloration, and Saving in Soap and Alkali 


HE factory system of wool cleans- 

ing has been developed from very 

crude beginnings; and even with 
the present up-to-date equipment, many 
men realize that science is still only on 
the threshold, and cannot be said to 
have entered into the practice of this 
most important process. Wools are be- 
ing very well cleansed and a_ badly 
scoured wool is rare in these days; but 
there is a large soap and alkali con- 
sumption which science claims ought 
to be reduced at least 50%. 

A new system of wool cleansing 
affects only wools with an abundance of 
wool suint, such as greasy merinos and 
crossbreds. English wools, mohairs, 
alpacas, etc., will continue to be washed 
as at present. The average constitution 
of greasy merino wool is as follows: 
wool, 53%; wool fat, 18% ; wool sweat, 
125%; sand, 5%; and moisture 114%. 

For the purposes of wool cleansing, 
the impurities may be divided as 
follows: 


Woot IMPURITIES 


Soluble 
Wool Sweat 
Dirt (part of) 


Insoluble 
Wool Fat 
Dirt (part of) 
Vegetable Matter 
Paint, Tar, ete. 


Experiments 


Some simple yet interesting experi- 
ments may be made on this subject by 
those who wish to demonstrate the truth 
of this matter. Procure about one 
pound of greasy merino, and weigh it 
out into one-ounce samples. Provide 
glass beakers, about 400 c.c. capacity, 
bunsen burner, stand and gauze, and 
glass rods; and proceed as follows: 
\rrange three beakers with 250-c.c. of 
vater in each; leave the water in the 
‘irst beaker cold and heat the other two 
') 90° and 120° F. respectively. Into 
each place one ounce of greasy wool. 
lightly agitate for ten minutes, and 
‘ien remove. Dry the three samples of 
ool (having numbered them first) and 
compare their weights finally. 

Into a 600-c.c. beaker, place 400 c.c. 


By T.C. N. 


of water and heat to 120° F. ‘Take one 
of the ounce-samples of greasy wool 
and give it ten minutes gentle stirring 
in the water. Remove, squeeze, and 
dry. Take a second sample of greasy 
wool and repeat the same experiment in 
the same water, and continue until you 
have passed about twelve samples of 
greasy wool through the same water, 
removing, squeezing, and drying each 
one in turn, and numbering each sample 





Although the cleaning ability of 
suint in solution has long been 
recognized, its use as an emul- 
sion for wool scouring has been 
hindered by the large amount 
of dirt, sand, and other impuri- 
ties contained in it. The new 
process described in the accom- 
panying article provides for the 
removal of these impurities 
from the solution. 

The new scouring method is 
said to provide a_ softer-han- 
dling wool and to save soap and 
alkali, although additional labor 
is required for the extractors. 
There is no fermentation of the 

liquor with its resulting dis- 
coloration of the wool 





in the order treated. Now compare the 
list of dry weights, and you will notice 
that up to a point the samples lost more 
weight each time, and then began to 
lose less and to be heavier. How is this 
accounted for ? 


Emulsions Formed 


Suinty solutions are emulsions, and 
remove some of the insoluble matters, 
as well as the soluble, from greasv 
wools. Each sample improves the emul- 
sion, until the sand and dirt in the 
water become too evident—or, in other 
words, until the water is dirty—when 
the wools become contaminated by the 
impurities and show an_ increased 
weight over previous samples. These 
experiments are very interesting and 
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should answer many questions which 
develop in the mind of the experimenter. 
They clearly demonstrate the effective- 
ness of suinty solutions for removing 
insoluble impurities from wool; and, if 
the experiments were carried a stage 
further, and a mild soap scour prepared, 
it would be found that the remaining 
impurities on the wool could be en- 
tirely removed by two minutes’ immer- 
sion in it. 

Such experiments have led to the 
introduction of the new system of wool 
cleansing, it being based on the emul- 
sifying value of suinty solutions. Both 
wool producers and wool users have 
long recognized in an elementary way 
the fact that water is a solvent of wool 
sweat and an agent, which, when used 
alone, could rid wool of a fair amount 
of its foreign matter. The sheep 
breeder has practised for many years 
wool washing on the sheep’s back with- 
out the use of soap or alkali, and has 
found it profitable. The Continental 
wool scourers have also practised de 
suinting with water only, and they have 
been able to remove from wool its 
soluble impurities. However, the Du- 
hamel system concerns itself with the 
removal of both soluble and insoluble 
matters, the former by merely steeping, 
and the latter by employing a suinty 
solution, rich in potash salts and power- 
ful enough to detach wool fats and float 
away sand and dirt from the wool 
fibres. 


Employs Suinty Water 


In theory, it is required to employ 
suinty water—that is, water in which 
there is a sufficient percentage of wool 
sweat to make the solution act as a 
detergent on wool fats or grease. This 
can only be obtained accompanied by 
the dirt and sand, etc., also removed 
from greasy wool. The presence of 
the dirt, etc., in this suinty water has 
been the obstacle to the employment ot 
suinty solutions in wool cleansing, and 
the introduction of the Duhamel system 
marks the invention of a method 
whereby the dirt can be removed from 
the solution, leaving the potassium car- 
bonate, as a constituent part of the wool 
sweat, in the solution. 

In this system, the wool is sprayed 
with hot concentrated suint before it 
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enters the first washbowl, and part of 
the earthy impurities are expelled from 
the wool before it reaches the bowl. 
The wool is thus partially cleansed prior 
to entering the washbowls, and a fan 
opens the wool as it passes to the travel- 
ing feed apron. 

In the first bowl is a suint at a con- 
centration of about 6° Tw., and a tem- 
perature of 120° F. The first bowl has 
a capacity of 500 to 1,200 gals., and has 
several V-shaped recesses at the bottom 
into which earthy deposits may fall, to 
be removed systematically. This is done 
by means of valves which are placed at 
the bottom of the cones or funnels, and 
which can be made to open automatic- 
ally. This dirty liquor passes with that 
which is squeezed from the wool by the 
first pair of rollers into an extractor, 
which by centrifugal force separates the 
earthy impurities and delivers relatively 
clear suint. The heavy impurities, such 
as sand, etc., submitted to the centri- 
fugal action are sent with force to the 
exterior of the extractor and there col- 
lect, being firmly attached to the inside 
plates and removable only by a sharp 
stripping knife in the form of cakes. 

The clearer suint is then run into 
another centrifugal extractor where the 
same process is repeated, the first 
process having removed only 50% of 
the heavy impurities from the solution. 
In the second and third extractors, the 
wool fat is also separated from the 
solution, leaving relatively clear and 
pure suint which has regained its de- 
tergent powers and is in a fit state to 
be used in the first bowl again. The 
process is continuous and the strength 
of the bowls is kept at one level 
throughout the operation. It must be 
emphasized at this point that nothing 
but suinty solution is placed in the first 
bowl, neither soap nor alkali being used 
at this stage. 

The wool passing through squeeze 
rollers enters the second bowl, in which 
is placed water only, the purpose being 
to rinse the wool. The third bowl con- 
tains a weak soap scour to bring the 
wool perfectly clean. Where a fourth 
bowl is employed, and one is recom- 
mended, the wool is rinsed free from 
the soap picked up in the third bowl. 

The first bowl loses constantly the 
solution through evaporation and wool 
wetting. This loss is made up from 
the second bowl. It is endeavored to 
keep some suinty solution in store 
against the day when wools deficient of 
suint have to be cleansed. The putre- 
faction of this solution may be avoided 
by using thymol, potassium cyanate, or 
chloroform in proportion of 1 to 10,000. 


Advantages of Method 


In this process there is no fermenta- 
tion of the liquor, and therefore the 
wool is not discolored by the production 
of carbonate during the fermentation, as 
has been experienced in _ previous 
methods. 

There is no doubt that this process 
appeals strongly to the scientifically 
minded. It should also be of great in- 


terest to practical men, who should 
recognize in the system a means of 


preserving wool handle, even enhancing 
it, and of saving a considerable amount 


in soap and alkali. However, we be- 
lieve that the latter saving is somewhat 
discounted by the extra help required 
in following the extractors, but the 
benefits of softer-handling wools are 
real and profitable. 





There has been no data published yet 
regarding the influence of the new sys- 
tem on “yields” and “tears.” Tests may 
have been carried out privately, but 
there is nothing yet to be made public, 
and which can be compared with figures 
from the ordinary method of wool 
cleansing. 


Drawing-in Woolen and Worsted 


Tension Rods Taken Away From 
Warp Before Reed Is Placed On 


By B. F. Hayes 


HE first time I realized that there 

was need of improvement in the 
process of drawing-in woolen and 
worsted warps, 1 was overseer of weav- 
ing. ‘lwo loom fixers were tying in a 
warp on a loom. After they had both 
worked for about four hours, | asked 
one of them why it should require all 
this time to start the warp. “Well,” 
he remarked, “there are two different 
twists in the yarn. Some of the yarn 
is left twist and some is right. The 
two yarns have twisted themselves to- 
gether and it requires a lot of time and 
patience to get the threads straight.” 
And I noticed that when the harness- 
looker came to start this same warp, 
he also had a difficult time. It required 
about four hours for him to get the 
warp started. 

I felt sure that there must be some 
method of preventing all this waste of 
time; but, aiter inquiry, I was told that 
it was always very difficult to start 
warps of this description. I felt it was 
up to me to find some way to overcome 
this trouble, and therefore | paid a visit 
to the warp drawer. I found that the 
warp was placed in the customary 
frame, and was drawn into the har- 
nesses in the usual manner, and the reed 
was then placed on the warp in the 
ordinary way. I told the warp drawer 
that the next time she was ready to 
place a reed on the warp to send for me 
and I would give her my system of 
placing on the reed. 


Direct from Beam 


I insisted that before the reed was 
placed on, all tension rods be taken 
away from the warp. Then when the 
drawer-in placed the reed on the warp 
all warp threads would have the same 
tension as in the loom—in other words, 
direct from the beam. This did not in 
any way increase the work of the 
drawer-in, and it was a very great 
improvement. The next warp that 
came along with right and left twist 
the loom fixer, instead of working four 
hours, had the warp tied in and the 
loom ready to start in about one-half 
hour. The harness looker, instead of 
taking four hours to start the warp, 
started it in one-half hour or less. It 
requires but a little thought to realize 
that the warp drawn-in as I suggested 
would weave better and would be more 
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likely to have every thread in its right 
position, 

Since the time referred to, | have 
worked at two mills that were draw- 
ing-in by the old method—placing on 
the reed before taking all tension rods 
away from the warp. Both these mills 
were wasting much time in starting 
warps, and often made damaged cloth on 
account of there being so many threads 
broken when the warps were started. 


Difficulty in Reform 


At one of these mills I suggested to 
the weaving overseer that he have the 
drawers of warps relieve the warps of 
all tension rods before the reeds were 
placed on. He replied, “We have been 
drawing-in the warps on our present 
system for more than 20 years, and | 
don’t see that it is possible to make 
any improvements.” I got no further 
satisfaction. At the other mill I ap- 
proached the weaving overseer. He 
was at war with the overseer of draw- 
ing and had no authority over him. 
He therefore would not try to correct 
him. (Both these mills have been sold 
recently for less than one-tenth of their, 
value). 


Activity of the Wool Weaving 
Industry during January 


Reports from identical mills show 
marked increase in both production and 
billings of woolen and worsted fabrics 
during January. This increase in activity 
is probably due to the early date of 
Easter this year. 

The very close co-ordination main- 
tained between production and billings 
gives evidence of particularly well con- 
trolled merchandising. 

Even with the small increase which 
occurred in the yardage of stocks on 
hand in excess of orders, less than 30 
days’ supply of cloth is in stock at the 
mills. 

The totals reported were: 


12,873,418 yds.* 

12,768,455 yds.* 
$20,942,714 
Stock on hand....... 9,253,583 yds.* 

*Yardage adjusted to a 6/4 basis. 


Production 
Billings 


These figures are based on. reports 
from 59% of the present available loom- 
age in the industry. 
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y The weaver of Quality Cloth always 
has a marked advantage over his 
competitors in Price and Demand. 






The Combination of 
Universal High Speed Warping System 
and Universal Filling Winders 







insures Quality Cloth and also in- 
troduces cost reducing economies. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 


As the ovtaiostere of High Speed Cone Warping we were 
discard all but the best m 
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Henry Otte has been elected presi- 
dent of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
McColl, S. C., and B. M. Edwards has 
been made treasurer. 


At the request of Clarence Owens, 
president of the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Congress, Gov. J. G. Richards 
has appointed John A. Law of Spartan- 
burg, president of the Saxon and the 
Chesnee Mills, a member of the Com- 
mercial Commission to Central America. 


Francis Howarth, son of Andrew P. 
Howarth of A. Howarth & Son, Oxford 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills, has left for Cape 
Charles, Va., to engage in business. 


W. Pinckney Ligon, of Spartanburg, 
Ss. C., a brother of H. Arthur Ligon, 
president and treasurer of the Mills 
Mill, which operates large plants in 
Woodruff and Greenville, S. C., was re- 
cently named vice-president of the Mills 
Mill at a meeting in New York City. 
L. A. Werts, of Greenville, is secretary 
and W. T. Swink, of Woodruff, is as- 


sistant secretary of the company. 


Spencer Borden, president and treas- 
urer of the Fall River Bleachery, Charles 
B. Chase, agent of the Stevens Mfg. Co., 
Frank T. Albro, local cotton broker, 
and Oliver K. Hawes, accompanied by 
their wives, are making a tour of the 
West Indies. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Dewey are passing the month 
in Bermuda. 


W. J. Roddey, Jr., active vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia (S. C.) National 
sank, and son of W. J. Roddey, Sr., 
of Rock Hill, has been appointed a di- 
rector of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, to 
succeed Col. D. A. Geer, of Belton, S. C., 
who recently resigned on account of 
failing health. 


William Brosnan, Lowell, Mass., has 
just been elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Antipyros Co., 
with offices in New York City, who 
are fireproofers, dyers and waterproofers 
of fabrics. Mr. Brosnan is a graduate 
of Lowell Textile Institute, class of 
1927, with the degree of B.T.C. He will 
be the manager and technical director 
of the company. Reuben Messer has 
been elected secretary. 


William H. Richardson, Philadelphia, 
has been re-elected treasurer of the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa. Mr. Richardson has served in that 
capacity for a number of years and the 
popularity of the club among the tex- 
tile trade is largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Richardson since the time the 
club was organized. 


Richard Lennihan, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 


Mass., and Mrs. Lennihan have left for 
‘ vacation in California. 








Thaddeus 
weaver in the wool industry, will come to 
New York for the first time during the 
week of March 18, as guest of the com- 


John Murphy, oldest 


active 


mittee in charge of the Golden Fleece 
Pageant of the Wool Industry to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt; New York City, 
March 18-23. 

“Weaver John” is 79 years old, and is a 
weaver in the Pentucket Mill, of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., Haverhill, Mass. He 
was first employed in the Nathan Frey 
Mill, now the Marland Mill of the Stevens 


group, in 1874 as a weaver. 


Frank E. Van Tine, treasurer of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 
was chairman of the committee on pro- 
gram at last week’s Chester (S.C.) Ro- 
tary Club luncheon. 


L. H. Bonn, who was in charge of 
advertising and sales for the American 
Bemberg Corp. until a year ago, has 
become associated with the Delineator 
as a textile specialist in the advertising 
department. 


R. L. Cole, for some time connected 
with the Hunter Mfg. & Commission 
Co., New York, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 


F. J. Garrett. 


J. E. Stearns, designer for the May- 
fair Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., has 
resigned. 


Ernest Moore, who recently resigned 
as designer for the Spencer Corp., 
Spindale, N. C., is now textile cost en- 
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gineer of Ralph FE. Loper & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


George K. Swain is the new manager 
of the Collar City Finishing Co., Troy, 
N. Y. 


Louis P. Pemstein, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Dusting Mill, Inc., 
is leaving this week on a two weeks’ 
trip to Cuba. 


Richard Lees, for a number of years 
superintendent for the Jefferson ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Co., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


C. J. Green will be superintendent of 
the Bay State Silk Mills, Central Falls, 
R. L., when the company finishes moving 
its equipment from Fall River, Mass. 


Daniel B. Little, superintendent otf 
the Gurnet Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Edward Williams, superintendent of 
buildings for the McLoughlin Textile 
Corp., has been named by Mayor Rath 
of Utica as a member of the Zoning 
Board of Appeals for the unexpired 
term of the late Harry Lancaster. Mr. 
Williams’ term will expire Oct. 31, 1930. 


T. R. Smith has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to accept a similar 
position with the Thies Dyeing & 
Processing Co. of North Carolina, Bel- 
mont, N. C. ; 


J. J. Hyder is now superintendent of 
the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


John M. Kennett, who has been super- 
intendent of the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills for several years, recently 
resigned to accept a similar position 
with a large textile manufacturing 
plant at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


E. Payson Gibbs, former superin- 
tendent of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
siddeford, Me., became general super- 
intendent of the York Mfg. Co. plant in 
Saco, Me., on Feb. 25. Since John 
Hyland left, the company has been with- 
out a superintendent. 


George H. Bradley has been made 
superintendent of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., succeeding C. H. 
Bond, who recently resigned. 


J. L. Stamey, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., No. 3 mill, has resigned. 


J. L. Laurins, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C., now holds a similar po- 
sition with the Dilling Cotton Mills, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Frank Washington, manager of the 
Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Chengail, India, 
and John Proctor of the same plant are 
expected to return to their homes in 
Ludlow, Mass., next month for a five 
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months’ stay. Their families have just 
returned from India after passing two 
vears there. 


W. F. Cargile, general superintendent 
of the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
addressed the monthly meeting and ban- 
quet of the West Huntsville Foremen’s 
Club lately. 


Judson Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., of- 
ficials announce that Floyd M. Tidwell 
has been made superintendent of the 
plant to succeed his brother, the late 
John T. Tidwell. He was serving as as- 
sistant superintendent at the time of his 
brother’s death. He is a native of Fair- 
field County, S. C., but has been iden- 
tified with the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., for a number of years. 


J. D. Lorner, who for more than 20 
vears was associated with the Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala., has re- 
cently been appointed superintendent of 
the Guntersville (Ala.) Cotton Mills and 
the Albertville (Ala.) Cotton Mills, a 
few miles from Guntersville. 


Frank Kincaid, boss of the card and 
comber section of Ragan Spinning Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., has resigned. 


J. E. McCraver has been made over- 
seer of weaving at the Cochran (Ga.) 
Cotton Mill Co. 


William H. Whitham, former over- 
seer at the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 


Mass., has been appointed postmaster 
of that town. 


Walter Greachan has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of weaving for the 
Pascoag Mills, of the Uxbridge Worsted 
Co., Pascoag, R. I. Mr. Greachan comes 
from Lawrence, Mass. . 


W. E. Payne is now second hand in 
weaving at the Dora Mills, Inc., Red 
Springs, N. C. 


Joseph Leake is now overseer of 
weaving on the drapers for the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 


William D. Roosa, who for the past 
five years has been in charge of the 
spinning department of the Belvidere 
Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
and is now foreman of spinning for the 


Middlebrook Mills, Inc., Boundbrook, 
N. 5. 


C. J. Gault, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Phenix Mills Co., King’s 
Mountain, N. C., now holds a similar 


position with the Johnston Mills, North 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. L. Dever, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Lumberton, N. C., has resigned. 


O. P. Walton has been made over- 
seer of No. 5 carding at the Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


V. B. West is now overseer of weav- 


ing at the Dora Mills, Inc., Red Springs, 
N.C. 


Joseph Thomas, formerly night over- 
seer of spinning at the Avondale Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at Dyersville, Tenn. 





Joseph P. Watson, second hand in the 
carding department of mill 5, Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has been 
promoted to overseer of that division. 


A. P. McAbee is now overseer of 


weaving at the Mansfield Mills, Inc., 
Lumberton, N. C. 


J. M. Creekmore is now overseer of 


carding at the Santee Mills, Bam- 
berg, S. C. 


M. W. Huddleston, loom fixer for the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., 
has resigned. 


Edward Rufty has been appointed 
second hand in the carding department 


in mill No. 5 Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


Elmer B. Gay, Jr., has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Nonquitt 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass., to 
accept a similar position with the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., succeeding 
John F. Greene, who resigned. 


_ George R. Paige, overseer of carding 
for the Gurnet Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 





has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


V. H. Carr is now overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and winding at 
the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


William E. Herrick, overseer of fin- 
ishing for the Colonial Woolen Mills Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company and is succeeded 
by A. Glen Connors. 


J. D. May is now overseer of spin- 
ning and winding at the Union Mills 
Co., Monroe, N. C. 


John F. Greene, for the last ten years 
overseer of carding for the Fisher Mfg. 
Co., Fisherville, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company to accept a 
similar position with the Ponemah Mills, 
No. 1 mill, Taftville, Conn. 


J. J. Barfield has been made overseer 
of carding at the Springfield plant of the 
Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Herbert Windle has resigned as over- 
seer of dveing for the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., to accept 
a similar position at the Caryville 
(Mass.) Mills of the Taft Woolen Co. 


“Flashes of Fashion” 


Cotton Textile Institute Distributes 
Fashion Bulletin on Cottons 


IGHLIGHTS of the latest style 

trends in cotton are described in a 
new bulletin, “Flashes of Fashion,” sent 
out on March 4 by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 

Reports from the Institute’s style 
representatives abroad and important 
style centers in this country indicate in- 
creasing interest in many cottons for 
spring and summer apparel. Particular 
emphasis is given to the varied use of 
calico for beach wear, garden dresses, 
sports hats and quilted coats, the return 
of gingham to favor, high count broad- 
cloth, eponge, organdie, batiste, net and 
other sheer fabrics. 

“Mary Nowitsky has presented cotton 
skirts and parasols in old calico de- 
signs to wear over bathing suits,” the 
bulletin states in referring to cable dis- 
patches from Paris. “Bathing suits 
have velveteen shorts and _ quilted 
jackets. Important model made of 
organdie in two shades. Rodier shows 
cotton weaves suitable to replace tweed. 

“Chanel features narrow pique and 
linen collars and cuffs. Show vel- 
veteen coats. Tangerine is important. 
Schiaparelli shows heavy knitted car- 
digan with cotton dress. General 
trend through collections adaptable to 
cottons.” 

It is also pointed out that the mode 
for straw hats will stimulate the sales 
of cotton apparel. 

“In fact,” the bulletin continues, 
“many of the newer, rough straws 
being shown in smart shops are frankly 
developed for wear with cottons.” 

In whatever way stockings are worn, 
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greater popularity of lisle stockings and 
cotton socks is anticipated. 

“Whether legs are bare except for 
socks or covered as usual,” the bulletin 
states, “two things will be true: lisle 
stockings and cotton socks will be worn. 
New York style leaders are featuring 
many patterns of meshed lisle hose in 
sun-tan shades and cotton socks are 
dyed to match the smartest cotton 
frocks.” 

Summarizing other trends the bulle- 
tin says: 

“A survey of smart shops and a sum- 
mary of fashion news show mounting 
importance of plain checks, novelty 
checks and plaids. 

“Tuck-in pajama mode is no longer 
confined to lounging pajamas. Sleeping 
pajamas in tuck-in style, made of 
printed voile, cotton broadcloth, ging- 
ham and batiste are favored. 

“Leading retailers expect separate 
cotton coats to sell in both seven-eighth 
and hip lengths. Much quilting will be 
seen. Prestige showings include pique 
stitched in contrasting colors, velveteen, 
Persian prints, glazed chintz and calico 
quilted in self color. 

“Organdies in pastel shades and floral 
prints are being developed on the 
bouffant and flaring lines used by stif- 
fened chiffons earlier in season. In 
every case, they are made over lustrous 
slips. 

“Stylists and designers call eponge a 
fashion find. Already exclusive shops 
have featured it extensively for beach 
wear. Later it will be seen in sleeve- 
less frocks and jacket ensembles.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 








Duplicating Thread Finish 
Technical Editor : 

In a recent issue you printed a formula 
which would be suitable for finishing soft- 
finished threads. We have tried this out 
just exactly as suggested by you and find 
that the result is far from satisfactory. We 
are sending a skein after it has been treated 
by your formula and think that the hair on 
the thread is just as noticeable as before it 
was treated. We also send another skein 
and the difference between this and ours 
is very noticeable. This skein looks very 
nice and is well finished. We know for a 
fact that this yarn is a combed American 
thread, the same as our own. We are very 
anxious to produce a finish like our com- 
petitor is producing and we would be 
obliged if you could give us any advice as 
to how to obtain such a finish. (6746) 

The formula given in a recent issue 
which the inquirer refers to was for a 
50/3 combed Sak. varn, sample of which 
was submitted with the inquiry. Of the 
two samples submitted by the present 
inquirer, the competitor’s sample is the 
same class of goods, but is dyed black 
and has an entirely different finish. The 
other sample submitted (the inquirer’s) 
cannot be expected by any stretch of the 
imagination to duplicate the competi- 
tor’s sample for the following reasons: 
It is not the same class of varn, being a 
lower quality; it is a coarser count; it 
is a different shade: and last, it has not 
been given the correct finish. If the in- 
quirer will get a varn similar in quality 
and count to the competitor’s varn; dye 
it with the same class of dye, to the same 
depth of shade; treat it with an oil 
softener after the final rinse in the dye- 
house; and, after spooling, wax it on a 
glazing machine, the desired results will 
be obtained. See that the washboard 
tensions and the buttons on the coners 
and tubers are not nicked, as these faults 
will raise the fibers. 

* * cs 


Brown Spots Tender Silk Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending you a spool of 5-thread 
filler which I would like you to examine 
and if possible let me know what would 
cause the brown spots on same. It is im- 
possible to run iiis filler as breaks occur 
at these brown spets, and we are at a loss 
as to what would cause these spots. 

(6747) 

The inquirer sends a spool of crepe 

filling. Little brown spots about Ys in. 


long can be seen. These break the 
moment yarn is unwound from the spool, 
and will stand no tension whatever. 
This is a difficulty which throwsters and 
manufacturers have run into from time 
to time in the past, and it can usually 
be traced back to the throwing. As a 
rule these spots come from the use of 
iron head spools and are rust which has 
formed on the iron and got on the silk. 
A great many throwsters have discon- 
tinued the use of iron head spools for 
this reason. We have also known such 
tenderness to come from the use of cer- 
tain chemicals in soaking, but this fault 
does not usually appear in little brown 
spots and looks somewhat different. We 
therefore are inclined to believe that the 
inquirer should take this matter up im- 
mediately with the throwster. 


* * * 


Equipment for Finishing Cotton- 
Rayon Bedspreads 
Technical Editor: 

Would you please give me intormation 
as to the equipment and plant required for 
dyeing and finishing cotton-rayon — bed- 
spreads in the piece? (6751) 

Samples of fabric should be submitted 
showing construction and design, includ- 


ing selvage, if possible. We should 
know the woven width and_ finished 


width requirements, the range of colors, 
and degree of fastness to washing 
and light before attempting to make 
recommendations. 

Unless you have a daily output of at 
least 10,000 yds. on material over 63 ins. 
wide, the equipment involved will be so 
costly that a separate dyeing and finish- 
ing plant could not be operated on a 
profitable basis. 


* * * 


Duplexing Burlap and Cotton 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending samples of fabric com- 
posed of burlap and cotton sheeting du- 
plexed or combined. What sort of a ma- 
chine is used to combine these fabrics? Is 
the cloth finished in one run or more? 
How is the 3-ply composed of one sheet- 
ing on each side of the burlap made? I 
have had a lot of trouble getting the finish 
for this sort of combined goods. I have a 
home-made machine which I use to com- 
bine the two fabrics. My work has a 
rough surface due to the sheeting lying too 








nh 


close to the burlap or sinking into the de- 
pressions between the threads and picks of 
the burlap. You will notice this on the 
sample marked “X” which is my own work. 
What sort of paste is used to combine 
these cloths? I used a paste made of 
starch, flour, and dextrine. I have worked 
up some finishes for the glove trade but 
cannot seem to hit the burlap combination 
which is for shoe inner soles. (6749) 

We would suggest an arrangement of 
two starch mangles; one of three rolls 
and one of two rolls. You will un- 
doubtedly need the advice of a competent 
finishing machinery builder, as existing 
commercial starching, combining, and 
drying ranges of this type are compli- 
cated in construction. A thicker starch 
mixture should be used and not too much 
pressure employed on the mangle when 
the two thicknesses of fabric are being 
combined. For starching formulas we 
would take up the matter with starch 
and finishing material manufacturers 
before attempting to produce any sub- 
stantial yardage for the trade. Starch, 
dextrine, and animal glue are used in the 
mixing, we believe. 

* * * 


Printing Silk Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample piece of goods 
and would like you to let me know of some 
dyes or printing inks that would duplicate 
this sample. I have been having trouble 
with the dyes running together and not 
being fast when washed in soap water. 
Kindly let me know of some way that will 
guarantee the colors not running together, 
and the methods of applying them to the 
cloth. (6750) 

The silk scarf in question has a tin 
weighting of about 25% over par. The 
colors are coral, azalea, scarlet, and deep 
ruby, separated by a white line and hav- 
ing the general appearance of a block 
or screen print. However, the fact 
that the white overruns into the heavy 
blotches at some places eliminates the 
idea of either block or screen stencil, as 
it would indicate that the white had been 
outlined separately, either as a resist be- 
fore printing, or as a line of white dis- 
charge. The entire design also lacks the 
symmetry and clear-cut form we would 
expect from mechanical work and re- 
sembles more closely hand painting with 
a brush. 

The dyes that have been used are ones 
that discharge with ease to a clean white 
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In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE W: 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
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those seeking 
disclosed. 

ORLD. Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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information on technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TeExTILE Wor.p, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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with hydrosulphite. This eliminates the 
vat dyes and naphthols as well as basic 
colors. 

We would suggest the following pro- 
cedure as the simplest way of imitating 
this print: Give the material a scouring 
with tartaric acid and dry on a tenter 
frame. Lay it flat and even on the long 
printing table and apply the colors in 
turn by means of screen stencils, using 
guides to prevent the blotches from over- 
lapping. If the white between the colors 
is blurred, a final printing of hydrosul- 
phite NF with zinc oxide (which pre- 
vents the tin weighting from discolor- 
ing) should be made to cover the 
outlines. 

The dyestuffs to be used are of the 
classes of Brilliant Milling Red R, Polar 
Red, Acid Anthracene Red 3B, Supra- 
mine Reds, and Cloth Fast Reds. The 
printing paste may be made with fine 
gum tragacanth, acidulated with tar- 
taric acid, and the steaming done for 
one-half hour at 5 to 10 Ibs. in a cottage 
steamer. These colors when well fixed 
will stand a good soaping without 
bleeding. 

You could also produce a very good 
article by direct printing with basic 
dyes such as Rhodamine, Phosphine, and 
Thionine Blue with tannin and acetic 
acid, providing you gave the goods a 
bath of Katanol after steaming, which 
would fix them fast to washing. 

The better class of dyestuff supply 
houses should be able to render you 
some practical assistance along this line, 
and we would suggest that you take up 
the matter further with them. 

Later information just received states 
that this work is being turned out 
in quantities as follows: The silk is 
stretched on a frame and the outline, 
which is to remain white, is made with 
melted wax, as for Batik dyeing. The 
spaces between are then filled in by 
means of brushes, using water solutions 
of the dyes before enumerated. The 
wax prevents the colors from running 
together. The frame is then air dried 
and later steamed, when the wax runs 
off to a great extent and the remainder 
can be removed by a gasoline wash. 


* -*« * 


Dyeing and Finishing Rayon 
Knit Goods 


Technical Editor : 

I would like to know if it is essential 
to use potassium permanganate in the dye- 
ing of rayon knit goods. 

I would also like to know the best method 
of dyeing rayon knit goods so that after 
the dyeing operation, when the goods reach 
the drying machine, there will be as little 
iikali present as possible. I am mainly 
interested iti knit goods made of viscose 
rayon. 

_ Under present-day methods, rayon knit 
tabrics, after drying, are allowed a suffi- 
cient time to cool off before entering the 
calendering machine in which steam is ap- 
plied to the fabric. We would like your 
opinion as to the effect upon the fabric if it 
were to be passed directly from the dry- 


ing machine to the calendering machine, 

and steam applied while the fabric is 

actually hot, say at a temperature of 140°. 
(6755) 


It is not essential to use potassium 
permanganate in the dyeing of rayon 
knit goods. Practical as well as re- 
search experience has proved that rayon 
knit goods to be dyed the light shades 
can be bleached with a weak solution of 
scdium hypochlorite, soured, and washed 
well, and show no weakening of the 
fiber from such treatment. At the same 
time the goods will have a white bot- 
tom for dyeing the light shades. On 
medium and dark shades no bleaching 
is necessary. 

Rayon knit goods properly scoured, 
tleached if necessary, and dyed, should 
not show any free alkali when finished. 
The only way to avoid chemicals being 
present is to neutralize thoroughly after 
each step, and use such chemicals as 
will wash out with soft water. Soft 
water is very essential in all rayon wet 
processing operations. This applies, 
although it can be stated in general 
terms only, to the several different 
classes of dyes that should be used in 
dyeing the rayons. 

The reason for allowing rayon knit 
fabrics to cool off after drying is to 
have the cloth in a state in which it will 
absorb all the steam it can take up. or 
in other words, put back into the bone 
dry cloth its natural amount of moisture. 
This cannot be done satisfactorily if 
the cloth is run through at a tempera- 
ture of 140°, as the moisture would be 
dried out by the heat of the cloth and 
would still be bone dry. 

A rayon knit-fabric dyer and finisher 
replies to these questions as follows: 
Under no conditions should potassium 
permanganate be used in the dyeing of 
rayon knit goods. Potassium perman- 
ganate is used in conjunction with bisul- 
phite of soda for bleaching purposes. In 
case you are doing any bleaching use 
the chlorine bleach. 

For dyeing rayon that has been knitted 
with cold water oil, simply run the 
goods for about 10 mins. in warm water 
and rinse off to remove the oil. The 
dyeing is carried out in the following 
manner: The dyestuff is dissolved sep- 
arately and strained, then added to the 
dyebath and the goods run 10 mins. For 
light shades such as flesh, orchid, peach, 
nile green, etc., perhaps 5% glaubersalt 
can be added, if necessary. The tem- 
perature is then raised to 120° F. and 
the goods run for 10 mins. and sampled 
for shade. In most cases if a good 
formula is being used the goods will be 
on shade and can be finished by giving 
them one rinse. For medium and heavy 
shades, the amount of glaubersalt is in- 
creased from 5 to 10, 15, or 20%, and 
the temperature raised as high as 180° 
F., depending on the depth of shade, and 
the dyeing carried on for one-half hour 
or more. 

In the dyeing of rayon knit goods, the 
use of alkali can be omitted. There is 
no essential use for it on this class of 
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material. In drying rayon the tempera- 
ture should be maintained at around 90 
to 100° F. By drying at this tempera- 
ture the fabric will be soft and lofty. 
After drying, the goods can be run at 
once over the calender and given a good 
steaming. The calender rolls need not 
be heated. The steaming of the goods 
will heat them sufficiently. The cooler 
the cloth is treated after it comes from 
the dyehouse the better will be the finish 
in every respect. At the same time this 
will give a saving of heat which is need- 
lessly used in drying and pressing rayon 
at high temperatures. 


* * * 


White Deposit on Dyed Braid 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending several pieces of braid 
made from combed peeler yarn, mercerized 
and dyed black. You will notice a white 
stain all through the braid, which we find 
will rub off. This braid was a good black 
when packed for shipment. (6701) 

The white deposit remained on these 
samples hardly long enough for us to 
see it, and we have very little informa- 
tion on which to state an opinion. Two 
ideas occur to us. One is that the dis- 
coloration is the same preparation that 
is used to “set” the tip of the lace, and 
from this we would conclude that the 
trouble is encountered during the proc- 
ess of tipping—probably at the rolls 
between which the material passes just 
previously or subsequently to the actual 
tipping. The deposit seems to be 
wholly on the outside of the material. 
It does not follow through the inter- 
lacing. A peculiarity, however, is that 
it does seem to follow along one series 
of threads, and invariably these threads 
are of the bobbins that run on the 
braider from left to right, or counter- 
clockwise. Where these threads follow 
around from one side of the braid to 
the other side, the discoloration seems 
also to follow. 

The other thought is that the white 
deposit (which has entirely disap- 
peared) might possibly be the result 
of an excessive amount of salt used in 
the dyebath, and is brought out by damp 
shipping conditions and crystallized. 
This idea is strengthened by the fact 
that the foreign matter is easily brushed 
off, whereas the tipping preparation 
might be very difficult to remove. 

We would suggest a check-up of your 
records to ascertain that the yarn used 
was all from one mill and one dyeing, 
as sometimes one lot of yarn has a 
greater affinity than another for pick- 
ing up foreign matter, or one dyeing 
may have been colored under different 
conditions. We would also advise an 
inspection of the tipping machine to 
see that it is operating properly, and 
that the rolls are free from foreign 
matter. As a remedy for the goods in 
the same condition as the sample laces, 
we would suggest passing them slowly 
between rapidly revolving brushes to 
remove the foreign substance. 
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A striking collection of wool fabrics specially selected 
by prominent stylists and displayed in hundreds of models. 
The newest style trends in men’s, women’s and children's 
wear and decorative accessories. Dramatic features with 
specially written words and music. An event of signal 
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Bronze Welding Rod 


Oxweld High Strength for General 
Application 


An improved bronze welding rod, 
called Oxweld No. 21 High-Strength 
Bronze Welding Rod, has been placed 
on the market by the Oxweld Acetylene 
Co., 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
This rod is for all bronze-welding ap- 
plications, including the fusion welding 
of brass and bronze, bronze-welding of 
malleable and gray iron castings, join- 
ing dissimilar metals, and building up 
bearings and other wearing surfaces. 
Due to its composition it has a uni- 
formly low melting point and easily 
controlled flow. It is claimed to pro- 
duce a weld metal as hard and wear- 
resistant as that formerly made with 
manganese-bronze rod. By its use, 
tough and ductile weld metal having a 
tensile strength of over 45,000 Ibs. per 





Bronze-W elded Six-Inch Galvanized 
W ater Line 


sy.in. can be produced, it is declared. 
In addition, the rod is said to make 
an unusually strong bond with ferrous 
metals. 

Properties of this rod eliminate al- 
most all boiling and fuming of the weld 
metal. Annoying fumes are reduced to 
4 minimum, and elimination of oxide 
and gas inclusions is a reason for both 
the sound and strong weld metal pro- 
duced and the better adhesion to iron 
and steel. 


Double Check Valves 


\pproved by Factory Mutual 
for Fire Protection 


[mproved all-bronze double check 
valves, known as the “FM” type, have 
been developed by Jenkins Bros., 80 
White St., New York, in co-operation 
With engineers of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
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All-Bronze Check Valves Used with Iron-Body Gate Valves 
Between Public and Private Supplies 


The disc holder is fitted with a special 
rubber facing or dise to facilitate ab- 
solute tightness. 

The valves are used for fire-service 
cross-connections from public mains, 
where a private supply of water is 
taken from rivers, ponds, etc., in order 
that high pump pressure may be main- 
tained in the fire system when drawing 
from the private supply. The valves 
are installed in series in order to in- 
crease their efficiency. Generally the 
two check valves are installed between 
gate valves in a pit, where they are 
readily accessible for examination and 
test. The check valves should be 
equipped with pressure gages and test 
cocks so arranged that the tightness of 
each check valve can be verified in a 
few minutes. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
double-check-valve equipment including 
two iron-body gate valves with outside 
screw and yoke, and rising spindle; and 
two “FM” special all-bronze check 
valves with bronze trimmings consist- 
ing of gages, valves for testing and 
draining, cocks, fittings, and nipples. 
An indicator post can be supplied if 
desired. 

These valves may be bolted together, 
thus providing a space of 18 in. be- 
tween clappers, which is sufficient to 
prevent any ordinary material found in 
a pipe from holding both clappers open 
at the same time. To still further im- 
prove the efficiency, a piece of pipe or 
a spacer from three to five feet long, 
installed between the checks, is advised 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. With this arrangement, even a 
piece of rope or a stick would not be 
likely to stretch from one check to the 
other. 


Dominion Combing Mills property at 
Trenton, Ont., Canada, has been pur- 
chased by Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd. 
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Across-the-Line Switch 


Simple Device with Few Parts, 
Oil-[mmersed 


The General Electric Co. is bringing 
out a small, inexpensive, oil-immersed 
switch for use in throwing small alter- 
nating or direct-current motors across 
the line. It is a very simple device, 
having a minimum of component parts: 
a one-piece cast-iron cover, including 





Oil-Immersed Reversing Service Switch 
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Raseneanee™ Mr. A: “A penny for your thoughts, E. J.” 


Mr. B: “They're not even worth a penny. I’ve been sitting 
here all afternoon trying to think up a trademark for 
that new jobber we sold down in Baltimore.” 


Mr. A: “You’re wasting your time. You'd better call up 


the Kaumagraph Company and turn that job over 
to their Service Department.” 


AUMAGRAPH'S SERVICE begins with the actual design of the trademark; 
follows through to its registration and finally to its application on your goods. 
Sometimes, to meet a particular condition, this has required the development of an 
entirely new type of Kaumagraph Trademark Transfer. As a result there is today a 
Kaumagraph Product for every conceivable identification problem in the textile and 


hosiery industries .... And for your lithographic requirements, consult Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic Department. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ... 200 Varick Street... New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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the switch mechanism, and a small, 
cast-iron tank for the oil. 

The molded compound switch-base 
carries the stationary contact stud 
parts, and the moving contact assembly 
is mounted on another one-piece molded 
part. The contacts are of the silver- 
to-silver, double-break type. The use 
of these contacts and of the molded arm 
eliminates shunts or drum-type contacts. 

The cover is provided with two 
mounting holes making the switch suit- 
able for wall mounting. Provision is 
made for conduit connection by means 
of an incoming conduit box cast into 
the cover. The molded switch-base is 
bolted to the cover. The cover has a 
groove, lined with felt, into which the 
top of the tank fits, thus providing a 
tight installation. The tank is held in 
place by bolts with wings nuts. The 
handle is of malleable iron. 

The advantages as listed by the 
manufacturer are (1) double-break, 
separately insulated contacts, free from 
shunts or drum fingers; (2) molded in- 
sulation giving excellent creepages and 
clearances; (3) simple and adequate 
means for mounting, and conduit con- 
nections ; and (4) small, compact design 
giving oil-immersed features. 


Steel-Armored Flooring 





Mat Strengthens Concrete, Asphalt, 
and Composition 


A steel mat, known as “‘Floorgard,” 
ior strengthening concrete, asphalt, and 
composition floors has been placed on 
the market by the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It is claimed to make 
the surface as strong as any part of 
the floor, and to greatly increase the 
life of the floor. 

Floorgard is a built-up continuous 
steel mat that is laid down to form the 
surface of the floor. The pattern is so 
designed that traffic stresses will be 
taken care of by the steel itself, dis- 
tributing loads throughout a wide area 
of floor. Furthermore, the design is 
such that that portion of the concrete 
appearing between the steel bars is in 
no way divided up into separate por- 
tions, but is “monolithic” with the rest 
of the concrete forming the floor body. 

To lay Floorgard requires no draw- 
ings nor any special tools or skill. The 
material consists of a number of steel 
trips carefully shaped into a regular 
pattern which, when placed together. 
iorm a series of separate rectangles of 
proper size to meet the conditions under 

hich a given floor must work. These 
steel strips are set on edge, as shown 
nthe accompanying illustration. Small. 
hort circular tie rods are inserted in 

horizontal position, through holes in 
the midde of the strips. These tie rods 
ct as carrying members, carrying one 
trip to another strip, as well as tying 

ie entire surface into one steel mat. 

The construction is of such a nature 
‘hat it can be formed to meet any 


possible floor requirement. It will be 
further noted in the illustration that 
there are small steel lugs between 
adjacent strips of Floorgard at the 
points where the tie rods go through 
the steel strips. These lugs act as 
anchors to keep the steel strips in the 
plastic material, and also as separators 
between the strips, avoiding any possi- 
bility of rust due to contact of steel. 
There are no acute angles to cause the 
formation of thin, easily broken fins of 
concrete. It can be easily and quickly 
cut in the field to fit around machine 
bases, columns, or other obstructions. 
Some of the more common locations 
for Floorgard are in the floors of 
machine shops and warehouses, partic- 
ularly for aisles and runways which 
bear the burden of heavy trucking, and 
in fact at whatever point floors are 
subject to wear and tear beyond the 
ordinary usage. Naturally many floors 
necessitate complete coverage when the 





Steel Mat for Strengthening Concrete, 
Asphalt and Composition Floors 


burden imposed upon their entire sur- 
face is considerable. The makers rec- 
ommend the armoring for floors sub- 
ject to disintegration by the action of 
chemicals. 

Under the name Pavegard, a similar 
steel armoring is used in connection 
with the strengthening of the surface 
of roads, streets, alleys, courtyards, 
bridges, bridge approaches, and other 
forms of pavement ordinarily subjected 
to extremely heavy wear. 


Six-Inch Grinder 


With a Fine and a Coarse Wheel— 
Ball Bearings 





A new six-inch grinder is announced 
by the United States Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It embodies ball 
bearings of a well-known make, heavy 
nickel steel spindle, a 4 hp. motor of 
3,450 r.p.m. load speed, a fine and a 
coarse wheel 6x4x4 in., adjustable tool 
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Six-Inch Grinder with Heavy Nickel 
Steel Spindle 


rests, and complete electrical connec- 
tions. It is reported to be inexpensive. 

This “U. S.” Grinder is furnished 
regularly for 110-volt, 60-cycle current 
from a light socket. However, it can 
also be furnished in 220-volt, two and 
three phase, also in 110- and 220-volt 
direct current at slightly additional cost. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Carp, Revolving Flat. 1,703,358. Arthur 
E. Oxley, Didsbury, Manchester, Eng. 
CLEANER for Spoolers, Yarn. 1,703,851. 
H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 

to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
CLEANER for Spoolers, Yarn. 1,703,847. 
Wallace I. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 


Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Cotor Identification, Analysis and Repro- 
duction. 1,703,449. W. C. Huebner, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Drytnc Apparatus. 1,703,290. Lucien 


Buck, North Adams, Mass. Assigned to 
James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 

Dryinc Apparatus and Method. 1,703,291. 
Lucien Buck, North Adams, Mass. As- 
signed one-half to James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass. 

Fasric  Piler. 1,703,474. Horace J. 
Carter, Wilmington, Del. Assigned to 
— Taylor, Kearsley, Manchester, 

ng. 

GARMENT. 1,703,744. Ralph S. Mont- 

_gomery, San Francisco, Cal. 

GARMENT. 1,703,808. Anne Wright, New 
York, N. Y. 

Knitttnc, Machine for. 1,703,607. Perci- 
val A. Bentley, Leicester, Eng. 

Lint Cleaner, Warper. 1,703,852. Harry 
A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle Attachment. 1,703,433. R. B. 
Stancill, Dalton, Ga. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Dobby Mechanism for. 1,703,471. 
Carl D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Stopping Mechanism for. 1,703,- 
659. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. As- 

_signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

NapPpInG Machine Stop. 1,703,774. V. B. 
Lowder, Concord, N. C. 

PRINTING Machine for Printing Sheets on 
Both Sides. 1,703,699. O. Withelm, 
Augsburg, Germany. 

PRINTING by Use of Stencils. 1,703,246. 
Thomas Read, Croydon, Eng. 

Rue. 1,703,636. G. C. Rasch, Burlington, 
W is. Assigned to Burlington Blanket 
Company, Burlington, Wis. 


SHUTTLE. 1,703,454. Luigi Pavia, Allen- 
town, Pa 
Suuttie. 1,703,542. Walter L. Potter, 


Paterson, N. J. Assigned to Paterson 
Reed & Harness Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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Just a leapot 


to his aunt 


—but a BIG IDEA 
to James Watt 


OR over an hour a frail, visionary youth 

sat engrossed with a steaming teapot. 
“Aren’t you ashamed to waste your time 
so!” scolded his aunt. She saw a teapot— 
nothing more; Watt saw a teapot, and 
something else—steam in industry. And the 
world’s industrial development made little 
headway until James Watt saw with the 
eyes of the pioneer. 


Today’s business leaders are pioneers on 
a gigantic scale... pioneering with new 
conditions, new factors . . . pioneering 
with the vision of James Watt. Result: 
constant new developments in the realm 
of power... in silk, leather and paint... 
new methods... new machines... new 


legislation ...new generations with em- 
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phatic new ideas... all business being 
affected by new, outside influences. 


How will your business problems be al- 
tered by changes now in the making—by 
developments outside your immediate 
realm? No longer is it sufficient merely to 
keep posted on current events. You must 
realize their future significance... to your 
business. You must see forward with the 
eyes of the pioneer. 


The Magazine of Business helps you to do 
just that. This McGraw-Hill publication 
for the chief executive is primarily a maga- 
zine of interpretation. With the viewpoint 
of the broad range of business activity, it 
detects developments at their origin and 
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MILL NEWS 








COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


William Carter Co., Barnesville, Ga., 
is doubling its capacity by adding a 
considerable quantity of new machinery. 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills division, Lindale, Ga. 
Work has been started on a new cloth- 
room, 200x194 ft., two stories, in which 
cloth finishing machinery from H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. will be installed. 
A three-story warehouse of 27 compart- 
ments, and equipped with two electric 
elevators, has just been completed. It 
is expected to have an extension to mill 
No. 3 completed in about 30 days and 
to provide additional carding and weav- 
ing machinery. This is a_ two-story 
structure, 240x100 ft., and of the same 
type of brick construction as the re- 
mainder of the mill. Fourteen Whitin 
drawing frames and six Whitin slubbers 
have been purchased and will be in- 
stalled in the new extension, in addition 
to 99 Saco-Lowell cards which will be 
transferred from the old plant of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills in Lowell, 
Mass. New weaving equipment to be 
installed includes 120 C. & K. 34 in. box 
looms and 75 Draper 40 in. dobby looms. 


*Thomaston, Ga. Contracts for all 
construction work, equipment and ma- 
chinery for 30,000-spindle addition to 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., owned 
by B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., will be 
awarded March 4-5-6, at the offices of 
Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Con- 
tract for the erection of 500 employe 
houses will be let at the same time. 


Salisbury, N. C. The Character Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., recently organized to 
manufacture “Character Cloth” here, 
wants a cloth sample pinking machine. 
The address is Character Products Co., 
Drawer 130, Salisbury, N. C. 


*Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
has purchased the entire property of the 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., for a price said to be $1,825,000. 
The sale includes mills and machinery, 
bleachery, real estate, modern steam 
plant and water power. One of the 
mills secured in the purchase cost in 
excess of $4,000,000 to build in 1922. 
The company is assessed for taxation at 
$3,500,000. The Dwight company is 
seeking a reduction in taxable property 
of $1,000,000. Debts of the Great Falls 
company are listed around $3,000,000, 
and this figure can be reduced to $1,- 
750,000 by liquidation of quick assets. 
The purchase of the Great Falls com- 
pany is expected to save the Dwight 
company $70,000 yearly. The sale was 
announced by Rodman Peabody, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at a meeting of the Great 
Falls company. Mr. Peabody is a heavy 
stockholder. The Dwight Mfg. Co. has 
announced that it will sell the water 
power rights to the New Hampshire 
Public Service Corp. for $900,000. The 
Dwight company will in turn contract 
for its power at a low figure. Final re- 
port of the deal will be made at a meet- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


ing of the Great Falls stockholders to 
be held April 5. New improvements 
will be made when the new manage- 
ment comes in. About half the opera- 
tions of the Chicopee plant will be trans- 
ferred, including sheeting production, 
but not fine goods. 


Associated Textile Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has acquired the 956 auto- 
matic looms of the Sharp Mfg. Co. for 
use in the new improvements program 
in the Butler Mill, New Bedford. 


Wissahickon Plush Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of cotton plushes at Manayunk, has 
awarded contract for the installation of 
a complete sprinkling system which will 
cost $20,000. Contract for this work 
has been placed with Knox Landers Co. 


U. S. Pile Fabric Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of pile fabrics 
Frankford, is installing additional looms 
to increase the present capacity. They 
have an equipment of 25 looms at pres- 
ent to which 15 looms will be added. 
They plan to increase this during the 
year. 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C. Opener room changes are being 
made in accordance with plans furnished 
by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
of Charlotte, N. C. Contract has just 
been let to Harrison-Wright Co., Char- 


lotte, for all light and power installa- 
tions. 


*Spartanburg, S. C. Through the 
Spartanburg office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., the following contracts 
on addition to Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., have been let: Stokers— 
to Combustion Engineering Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga.; boilers—to Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., Atlanta, Ga.; brick settings for 
boilers—to Brooks Fisher Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; turbine driven boiler feed pump— 
to Moore Steam Turbine Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Fact and Gossip 


Ernestine Cotton Mills, Boaz, Ala., 
have been purchased by the Comer tex- 
tile interests of Birmingham, Ala., but 
will be operated separately from their 
nine other textile manufacturing plants. 
Hugh Comer will be manager. While 
the amount of the purchase was not 
named it is believed to have been $100,- 
000. The plant has 1,600 spindles and 
manufactures all kinds of wrapping 
twine. 


Red Springs, N. C. The Charles Mills 
Co., which has just been organized with 
$30,000 capital, by Charles C. Blanton, 
John R. Dover, Charles Roberts and 
others, will take over the Dora Mills, 
Inc., of Red Springs. The Dora Mills, 
Inc., have for some time been operating 
under a lease by Bennet and Townsend. 


Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co. will 
move its plant to Greenville, S. C., about 
April 1, it has been reported. The com- 
pany has leased the Lullwater mill build- 
ing, and will use it a year or more, 
according to Edward C. Richards, gen- 
eral manager, and then build if the first 
year’s operations come up to expecta- 
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tions. Tapes and similar articles will be 
manufactured by the mill, which will 
employ between 75 and 100 persons. 


C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex., 
has been put in the hands of R. L. 
Thornton, president of the local Mer- 
cantile Bank & Trust Co., as receiver, 
after an action by W. B. Newsome, who 
claims an indebtedness of $74,000. The 
concern is believed to be able to meet 
its liabilities. 





WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


A. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., has 
let the contract to Joseph J. Roberts, 
Worcester, Mass., for the erection of a 
brick, one-story, 125x40 ft. addition with 
a concrete floor to its plant. 


Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. mill 
addition is nearing completion. Con- 
tractor Lowell Whipple, Worcester, has 
awarded the contract for the plastering 


to George Pratt & Son, 58 Front St., 
Worcester. 


Paragon Worsted Co., Tanyard Lane, 
Providence, R. I., is having plans pre- 
pared by A. J. Samson, architect, 1 
Social St., Woonsocket, R. I., for a new 
mill unit. 


Hardwick Woolen Mills, Cleveland, 
Tenn., have announced plans for a large 
four-story addition to their plant. Ac- 
cording to H. B. Moore, vice-president 
and general manager, building opera- 
tions will be started within the next two 
months, but no general contract will be 
placed as construction work will be 
handled by the regular organization of 
the mills. The new structure will be 
occupied by the clothing manufacturing 
department and will also provide addi- 
tional stockroom space. The building 
will be of brick and steel construction, 
95x185 ft., with a concrete foundation. 
Plans and specifications have been pre- 
pared by W. H. Sears, architect, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bedford, Va. The new plant of the 
Bedford-Johnson Co. here, which was 
built to replace one destroyed by fire the 
first part of last year, is now in opera- 
tion. The new buildings here include a 
picker room and dyehouse, one story, 
99x111 ft., a spinning mill and finishing 
structure of three stories, 84x231 ft., 
and a one-story weave shed, with small 
basement, 83x231 ft. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Sebasticook River Woolen Mills, 
Inc., organized at Clinton, Me., has been 
granted incorporation papers from the 
office of the attorney general. The cor- 
poration is to engage in the manufac- 
ture of cotton, woolen and worsted 
goods. The capital stock is $10,000, all 
common, with $6,760 paid in; par value 
$100. The directors and officers are; 
president, Robert Bowie, East Milton. 
Mass.; treasurer, James H. Fraser, and 
Leo W. Larocque, of Clinton. 


Karastan Rug Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 
This concern, which is a subsidiary of 
Marshall Field Mills Corp., is manufac- 
turing new Karastan rugs together with 
former axminster lines manufactured at 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





this plant, having installed 30 special 
looms for their Karastan department. 


Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., has purchased from Francis A. 
Lamoureux a tract of land and buildings, 
near the Southbridge (Mass.)-Charlton 
line, for future development. 


| KNIT | 


New Construction and Additions 


Bridgeport, Ala. The Spivey Mills, 
Inc., several days ago was chosen as 
the name of the hosiery mill under con- 
struction here, when the stockholders 
met and completed the organization. 
The plant will soon be ready for installa- 
tion of machinery, and the homes for 
operatives will be completed very 
shortly, it was stated. E. P. Jacobs, an 
experienced hosiery mill man, has been 
appointed manager. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills are installing 
twenty 42-guage full-fashioned knitting 
machines in their plant at Rossville, 
Ga., according to Garnett Andrews, 
president of the company. Part of this 
equipment is already in operation. 


Greensboro, N. C. Fourteen con- 
tractors have submitted bids on the proj- 
ect of erecting a large addition to the 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., hosiery 
plant here, and the sealed bids will be 
opened on March 9 in the office of John 
K. Voehringer, Jr., president of the cor- 
poration. 


Marion, N. C. Sevier Hosiery Mill, 
according to S. H. Yancy, will install 
60 hosiery machines, in units of fifteen 
for the manufacture of men’s fancy hose. 


Spindale, N. C. The Sterling Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has purchased six new Read- 
ing full-fashioned machines, which will 
be installed in the Horn Co. plant here. 
The latter recently merged with the 
Forest (N. C.) City Hosiery Co. to be- 
come the Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Eight of the same type of machines 
which are to be installed here are in 
operation now at the Forest City plant, 
where the goods made will be finished. 
K. S. Tanner is president of the Sterling 
Mills, S. E. Elmore, secretary, and T. 
Max Watson, treasurer. 


Pohatcong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Wash- 
ington, N. J., are having plans drawn 
for a new dyehouse and addition to office 
building. The dyehouse will be 60x80 
ft., one story, of brick and steel with 
galvanized steel sash. The office addi- 
tion will be a two-story structure of 
brick and wood. Morton C. Tuttle Co., 
Boston, Mass., are the engineers and 
builders. 


*Shawmut Woolen Mills, Stoughton, 
Mass., has awarded a general contract 
to Powers Bros., 161 North Montello 
St., Brockton, Mass., for a new mill unit. 


*Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc., has 
awarded a general contract to the Curtis 
Co., 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for one-story brick, steel and concrete 
addition, 60x200 ft., estimated to cost 
$75,000, with machinery. Superstruc- 
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ture will soon begin. 
811 Cumberland St., 
architect. 


Harvey T. Hauer, 
Lebanon, is the 


*Campbell Hosiery Mills, which were 
recently organized at Oaks, Pa., expect 
to start operations toward the latter part 
of April. Cameron Co., Parkard Bldg., 
Philadelphia, have the contract for a 
concrete, steel and brick structure, 105x 
125 ft., which is being erected. Eighteen 
24-section Reading machines are to be 
installed when the building is ready. 
J. L. Campbell, formerly of the Chalfont 
Hosiery Mills, is president of the new 
company. S. F. Rockefeller, Douglas- 
town, Pa., is to be connected with the 
company. 


Strahan & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Contract for the erection of a new plant 
for this concern has been placed and it 
is expected they will be lodged in their 
new building this summer. It will be 
located at 17th and Indiana Aves., where 
they will have larger and more mod- 
ernly equipped quarters. It is reported 
they plan to install 32 full-fashioned 
machines in the new plant, 42, 45 and 
48 gauge, of American manufacture. 


Ajax Hosiery Mills, Phoenixville, Pa., 
are installing a dyehouse to handle the 
finishing of production, since the late 
increase in capacity has made the dye- 
ing in Philadelphia inadequate. 


Powell Knitting Co. extension at 
Spartanburg, S. C., is practically com- 
pleted. Anchor post fencing is now 
being erected around the mill, ware- 
house and other buildings. This exten- 
sion was designed and its construction 
supervised by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


*Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., re- 
cently incorporated at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., under a Delaware charter, have 
plans for a full-fashioned plant, 300x 
126 ft., of reinforced concrete, to have 
steel and sash doors, brick walls and 
tar and gravel roofing, in the office of 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ideal Hosiery Mills, Maryville, Tenn., 
began operating both day and night, 
employing more than 300 workers, re- 
cently. Floor space of their plant was 
more than doubled when new machin- 
ery was installed. 


Cavalier Hosiery Mills, Inc., Narrows, 
Va., are believed to have plans for en- 
larging the present plant under con- 


sideration. 
Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, has constructed a new dye- 


house and purchased property in Wood- 
stock, Ont. 


Fact and Gossip 


Anniston, Ala. H. K. Regar & Sons, 
Inc., Cedartown, Ga., and Bridgeport, 
Pa., will build a plant here for the man- 
ufacture of silk, rayon, cotton and 
woolen goods. The plant will represent 
an investment of $500,000, and will em- 
ploy over 300 persons. This plant will 
take over the Cadet Knitting Co., which 
recently ceased operation. 
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SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Newton (N. J.) Silk Co. has an ex- 
pansion and improvement program 
under way at its mill, to include installa- 
tion of 60 new looms and auxiliary 
equipment. 


Marietta Silk Co., Inc., Columbia, Pa., 
will soon take bids on general contract 
for a two-story mill addition, reported 
to cost more than $35,000, with equip- 
ment. S. Brian Baylinson, 629 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, is the architect. 


Corry, Pa. Leading business interests 
are raising a fund of $75,000, to estab- 
lish a silk mill at this place. Negoti- 
ations are being concluded, it is said. 


Georgetown Silk Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is pushing construction on a new 
one-story mill unit, 47x92 ft., and pro- 
poses to have it ready for occupancy 
early in April. It is reported to cost 
more than $60,000, with equipment. 


*Orange, Va. The plant being erected 
here for the American Silk Mills, New 
York, by Fanning and Sweeney, of 
Greensboro, N. C., is well under way 
and is expected to be completed in 
April. The building will be 133x83 ft., 
with a wing 30x44 ft., and the plant will 
have the necessary boiler house, silk 
vault, stair towers, freight elevator and 
other facilities for a throwing silk mill. 
All machinery will be of electric drive 
type, and the window area and story 
height will be arranged so as to give 
maximum light. Lockwood Greene 


Engineers, Inc., have the contract. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


Antipyros Co., 551 W. 52nd St., New 


York City, has purchased additional 
new equipment for dyeing and water- 
proofing of fabrics, having just com- 
pleted its new ranges of machinery for 
fireproofing. The new additions will be 
completely installed May 1. 


Rock Hili (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. Bids for the purchase of the 
$300,000 water works bond issue offered 
by the city of Rock Hill will be received 
up to March 20 and opened in the office 
of W. P. Goodman, city manager, on 
that date. Funds derived from the sale 
of the bonds will be used to provide 
Rock Hill with an adequate water works 
system. With this provision, a $2,000,- 
000 manufacturing concern to be known 
as the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co. will locate at Rock Hill. Work on 
the finishing plant on Stewart Ave., 
Rock Hill, is expected to begin im- 
mediately. O. J. Joslin, Providence. 
R. IL. may be manager. 


Fact and Gossip 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., opened the former Renfrew Mfg. 
Co. plant in Adams, which was recently 
purchased, as the Jones division of the 
Arnold Print Works this week. 
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KNIT GOODS 





New “Nude” Hosiery Novelty 





Introduction of No-Heel, No-Seam 
Summer Number May Start V ogue 


"TBE week just closed was a period of 
lively interest in the hosiery market, 
and was marked by several develop- 
ments of significance. The cut in rayon 
yarn prices did not immediately bring 
a reduction in rayon half-hose, but buy- 
ers put up such a belligerent front in 
some instances, that finally several 
manufacturers announced a cut. Dur- 
ing the current week, this became fairly 
general in the half-hose field. 

The 25c. and 50c. half-hose numbers 
were the chief lines affected; on these 
the cut varied from 10c. to 15c. per 
dozen pairs. On full-fashioned hosiery, 
the reduction ran from 10c. to 25c. per 
dozen pairs. Hosiers reported an ac- 
tive response to the revision, and buy- 
ing was spirited all week. 


Spiral Demand Slackens 


There were indications of some slack- 
ening in the demand for spirals ; hosiers 
noted that, especially in big cities such 
as New York, spiral half-hose were not 
moving so fast as hitherto. One 
observer whose judgment has proved 
good in the past, said he thought 
spirals might be due for a slump. So 
many mills have followed this trend, 
and are now producing spirals, that 
overproduction seems imminent, he said. 

The trade is accumulating an un- 
healthy surplus along the whole line of 
spirals, according to this knitter, and 
he predicted that the next sixty days 
would see some drastic price-cutting 
unless production was slowed up mean- 
while. 

At present, however, the market is 
steady, and good turnover prevails. 
Men’s flat goods were reported more 
active in the Atlantic States, both solid 
shades and mixed colors being in de- 
mand. There was little change in cot- 
ton, silk and wool half-hose. A few 
knitters of sport hosiery for men noted 
a slight increase in sales. The call 
was mainly for spot delivery. 


New Number on Market 


In the women’s hosiery field, interest 
centered on the new 3-thread all-silk 
300-needle stocking which has no 
reinforced heel, no seam and no 
fashion marks. This line may be a big 
seller for the summer, certain knitters 
say, but they are cautious as to just how 
far it will go. The new stocking comes 
in the nude shades, flesh, sunburn, etc., 
and its significance lies in the fact that 
it ties up with the trend toward the bare- 
leg fad for summer. It is considered 
quite possible that women who are too 
conservative to cease wearing hose dur- 





ing the summer, will turn to the new 
number. This number is so designed 
that it gives the leg the appearance of 
being bare and tanned. 

There was much interest in the new 
number in the market this week. A 
good percentage of hosiers have already 
placed this line on sale. Jobbers and 
retailers are not buying with any en- 


> 


thusiasm at yet, but this is ascribed to 
a natural caution due to the newness of 
the line. 

The possibilities of this seamless 
hose will be seen within a few weeks, 
knitters believe. It is thought that the 
new stocking will be worn with woolen 
anklets in some cases; that, of course, 
would emphasize the illusion of bareness 
and give a woman the aspect of wearing 
only anklets, with legs uncovered. It 
might be mentioned that no special ma- 
chines are needed for the new number, 
except in the cases of mills knitting 
only the 240- 260- or 280-needle hosiery. 
An ordinary 300-needle machine is 
needed, but this machine can be used for 
the new line with minor adjustments. 


Rayon Underwear Uncertain 





Yarn Reduction Brings Call for Cut. 
and Some Mills Yield “‘on the Quiet”’ 


HE actual effect of the rayon yarn 

price revision on manufacturers’ 
quotations in the underwear trade, was 
still somewhat cloudy this week. Knit- 
ters who were asked outright about the 
matter insisted their prices had not 
changed, but reports of cutting ‘“‘on the 
quiet” were prevalent in the market. 
Underwear jobbers, indeed, were less 
insistent on this point, than their col- 
leagues at the hosiery end. 

While the hosiery buyers in some in- 
stances, refused point-blank to buy rayon 
half-hose at the old rates, the underwear 
fraternity allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded into sales, knitters said. This, of 
course, was not true of the entire trade. 
A good number of underwear jobbers, 
and retailers, too, felt that the rayon 
underwear prices should reflect the cut 
in yarn costs, and they made their views 
known to the mills in no uncertain 
terms. The mill men themselves argued 
that the reduction at the rayon yarn end 
did not mean so much as it appeared. 
Production costs were the same, in other 
respects, they pointed out, and there- 
fore, the cut in their selling figures 
would have to be much less than the 
yarn cut—if indeed, they did cut, at all. 


Future Remains a Guess 


It is somewhat difficult to hazard a 
guess regarding developments in this 
respect, but the indications point to a 
general revision of rayon underwear 
prices; it is not expected that the cut 
will be of great proportions. 

It is understood that a number of 
mills have already cut rates at the re- 
quest of specific customers. These cuts 
vary from 30 cents to as high as 75 cents 
per garment. 

Meanwhile, the underwear market 
continued to report a healthy business. 
Mills knitting the higher-end heavy- 
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weights told of a good booking of fall 
futures, at normal prices. Medium- 
priced lines for Fall also are selling 
steadily. The color lines, such as 
salmon, which were offered early in the 
season, have found only an indifferent 
market, according to reports. The de- 
mand is mostly for white and tan. 


High-Pressure Buying 


Noted in Outerwear 





Sweater Novelties and Bathing-Suit 
Staples Moving Fast, Deliveries 
Backward, Factors Say 


Knitters and jobbers of sweaters and 
bathing-suits, especially in certain fancy 
sweaters lines, were in cheerful mood 
this week. They said the spring season 
had developed exceedingly well, and a 
number of sales executives reported 
“the best season in years.” Novelty 
sweater lines are moving fast, they 
stated. 

The call for crickets is continuing, 
and the business now being written is 
far in excess of mill production. The 
largest mills are calling for time; in 
some instances, they ask for four weeks 
leeway on deliveries. Popular-priced 
numbers, of course, are leading. The 
sweaters in the $16.50 to $25.50 per 
dozen class are at a premium, so far as 
shipment is concerned, it was said. In 
this range, fancies dominate and jobbers 
are buying freely of all these numbers. 
There is no particular preference in 
colors. 

Mill spokesmen said that jobbers had 
been too slow in waking up to the prox- 
imity of spring, and now they are rush- 
ing the trade for shipment of lightweight 
and mediumweight sweaters. A seller’s 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


market prevails, and prices are firm. 
Knitters also found plenty of future 
business on fall heavyweight sweaters. 
Shakers and men’s sport coats ruled 
the demand in this field. 

The bathing-suit situation was re- 
ported to be equally good, so far as mills 
were concerned. High-pressure buying 
was noted in the New York market, and 
several firms refused to take any more 
orders for shipment prior to May 1. 
The lines selling at $28.50 per dozen 
and thereabouts, were in good call. 
Ribbed staple suits moved fast. 

The color choice in men’s lines was 
conservative, blacks and navies prevail- 
ing. The women’s goods were more 
popular in the brighter shades; reds and 
greens dominated, but the darker shades 
also were being bought. 


Baylies Optimistic but Warns 
Against Overproduction of 
Cottons 


Conditions in the cotton industry are 
materially better than they were at this 
time a year ago, and the general situa- 
tion seems to justify predictions made 
some time ago that the industry would 
share to a greater extent in the pros- 
perity of the country during 1929, de- 
clared Lincoln Baylies, president of The 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers at the meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Mills Association in Wau- 
regan, Conn., March 1. 

While optimistic with regard to the 
prospects for a more profitable year, 
Mr. Baylies at the same time sounded a 
warning to the cotton manufacturers of 
the country against over-production. 
Nearly 100,000 more bales of cotton 
were consumed in January of this year 
as compared to January, 1928, he said. 
“The total for January, 1928, was about 
586,000 bales and for January, 1929, the 
total was 668,000,” he continued. ‘Dur- 
ing January of last year the total 
number of spindle hours was approxi- 
mately 8,259,000,000 and in January, 
1929, it was 9,225,000,000. Sales during 
January, 1928, amounted to 65.2 per 
cent of production and in January of 
this year they amounted to 92.5 per 
cent. However, if the industry con- 
tinues at the same rate of production it 
will bring about a situation where many 
divisions will again be compelled to 
curtail and the advantages of the cur- 
tailment of last year will be lost.” 


Increase in Wool Shorn 
in 1928 


The amount of wool shorn in the 
United States in 1928 was 299,113,000 
lb., compared to 281,914,000 in 1927 and 
260,976,000 in 1926, according to the re- 
vised estimates of 1928 and 1927 wool 
production, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The increased 
production in 1928 compared to 1927 


was 17,199,000 lb., or 6.1%. These fig- 
ures include estimates of fall shorn woo 
in states where double shearing is prac- 
ticed. Pulled wool production, not in- 
cluded above, is estimated at 51,900,000 
Ib. for 1928, compared to 50,100,000 in 
1927, and 49,600,000 in 1926. 

Increased production of fleece wool 
during 1928, was due largely to an in- 
creased number of sheep shorn with a 
small increase in average weight per 
fleece. The number of sheep shorn in 
1928, is estimated at 38,364,000 com- 
pared to 36,570,000 in 1927. The aver- 
age weight per fleece was 7.8 lb. in 
1928 and 7.7 in 1927. 

The estimate of pulled wool produc- 
tion is based on reports from wool pull- 
ing establishments. The increased pro- 
duction of pulled wool in 1928 was due 
to a material increase in the number of 
sheep and lambs slaughtered. 


Meeting of New England Textile 
Division of National Safety 
Council 


Worcester, Mass.—The first regional 
safety conference conducted by eight dif- 
ferent organizations, including the New 
England Textile Division of the National 
Safety Council, was held at the Ban- 
croft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on 
Feb. 25, bringing together about 400 
men and women interested in safety 
work. There were three sessions, in 
addition to an exhibition of safety de- 
vices in Chamber of Commerce hall, ad- 
joining the hotel. Six addresses were 
made at the morning session which con- 
cluded with a safety film, “The Chance 
You Take.” In the afternoon there 
were seven talks, among the speakers 
being John F. Tinsley, vice-president 
and general manager of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
whose subject was “Attitude of Manage- 
ment to Industrial Safety,” and Vernon 
Lincoln Faulkner, superintendent of the 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., who spoke on “How We Made 
Our Record.” At 10 a.m. the bi-annual 
meeting of the executive committee and 
directors of the Textile Section of the 
National Safety Council was held in the 
directors’ room of the Chamber of 
Commerce, with Chairman D. Frank 
Lord, safety engineer for the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worcester, 
presiding. This was attended by about 
a dozen members, one coming from Chi- 
cago. The greater part of the time was 
taken up in checking up the activities of 
the section through reports given by 
various chairmen. Both Chairman Lord 
and Vice-Chairman Sydney Ingham, 
safety engineer for the Ludlow ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Associates, made reports at the 
morning session of the general confer- 
ence. A dinner at 7 p.m., concluded the 
conference, among the speakers being 
Gov. Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts, 
who spoke on “The Problem on the 
Highway.” 
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Government Aids Plan to Increase 
Output of Best Grades 


That a decidedly increasing interest 
in raw silk classification and testing is 
noticeable in both the Japanese and 
Chinese raw silk markets was brought 
out by J. A. Nary manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the United States Test- 
ing Company, who returned recently to 
this country after eight months in the 
Orient. Mr. Nary was a member of 
the American Technical Committee to 
Japan and, since the conclusion of the 
conferences at Yokohama, has been en- 
gaged in conducting intercomparison 
tests at the Shanghai International 
Testing House. 

“More than two hundred Japanese in- 
spectors were present at the demonstra- 
tion of seriplane tests which we con- 
ducted in connection with the American 
Technical Committee,” he said, “and all 
the leading Chinese silk producers par- 
ticipated in three intercomparison tests 
held at Shanghai this summer. This is 
an encouraging indication of the desire 
of these major raw silk markets to 
cooperate with American manufacturers 
in supplying uniformly classified silk. 

“With the launching of the National- 
ist Government’s program for the im- 
provement of the silk industry in China, 
this movement there has taken a spurt 
forward. The Nationalist Government 
have been farsighted enough to realize 
that if China is to take full advantage 
of the potentiality of her silk market, 
scientific methods must be applied to her 
silk production. Consequently, with the 
aim of increasing China’s raw silk pro- 
duction to meet the demand of American 
and European silk manufacturers, a plan 
has been evolved embracing the aboli- 
tion of certain restrictions, the produc- 
tion of disease-free eggs, the establish- 
ment of experimental stations in silk 
producing provinces and the carrying on 
of extensive demonstrative work. Pro- 
duction under Government supervision 
of disease-free eggs totalled approxi- 
mately fourteen million layings this year 
or double that of the previous year. The 
goal set by the Nationalist Government 
is that in five years’ time, raw silk ex- 
port will be doubled, bringing more 
wealth to the Chinese people and a highb- 
grade raw silk to the American and 
European market.” 


South Carolina Legislature 
Asked to Investigate Labor 
Hours 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Representative 
Dewey Foster of Spartanburg is spon- 
soring a bill in the South Carolina 
legislature to have hours of labor in 
industrial plants and working conditions 
in stores investigated. He states that 
he has received numerous complaints 
that the state law is not being enforced, 
and that cotton mills are - operating 
beyond the legal limit of time. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


HEMPHILL Qantas 


Main OFFICE 
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January Underwear Output 
Greater Than December, But 


Less Than Year Ago 


Underwear production in representa- 
tive groups of American knitting mills, 
increased considerably in January on 
most lines, as compared to December 
last, according to figures compiled by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. In one group of mills, the 
January output of men’s winterweight 
union suits was 111,622, as compared 
to 92,790 in December ; somewhat rela- 
tive increases were noted in boys’ and 
misses’ lines. 

The January, 1929, underwear pro- 
duction in the same groups showed a 
decline when measured against the 
figures for January, 1928, it was noted. 
In practically every department, there 
were less garments turned out during 
January this year than in the first month 
of last year. However, the new orders 
received in January, 1929, showed an 
increase over those of 1928, and ship- 
ments also increased. Cancellations in- 
creased this year in the following rela- 
tion: January, 1929, 11,784 cancella- 
tions; January 1928, 11,108. 

The Department of Commerce fig- 
ures showed a drop in unfilled orders 
between the two years. Unfilled orders 
in January 1928, were 2,285,734 as 
against 2,001,589 for January, 1929. 


Paul Guenther to Sell Product 
of Pyramid Hosiery Co. 


Paul Guenther, well known in hosiery 
trade circles throughout the United 
States, has opened headquarters for his 
new selling organization at 267 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. He will do 
business under the name of Paul Guen- 
ther, Inc., and will act as sole distributor 
for the Pyramid Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Rockaway, N. J. 

This mill is of modern construction 
and makes only 45 and 51 gauge, pure 
dye ingrain silk hosiery, plain and 
clocked. Mr. Guenther has been a man- 
ufacturer for over 30 years of high- 
grade silk hosiery, and retired from that 
business only two years ago. 





North Carolina Second in 
Number of Hosiery Mills in 1927 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The Department of 
Commerce at Washington reports that 
of the 672 hosiery concerns reported in 
1927, Pennsylvania came first with 277, 
and North Carolina second with 117 
plants. 





Economics Specialist for 
Dept. of Agriculture Research 


Appointment of Dr. B. Youngblood 
as principal economist in the Office of 
Experiment Stations is announced by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
‘ulture. For the last three years he has 


served the department as _ principal 
economist in the division of cotton 
marketing in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

He will give his attention primarily to 
studying the status of research in this 
field, the nature of the complex prob- 
lems presented, and the organization of 
definite projects to advance their so- 
lution. Special attention will also be 
given to the progress of current re- 
search and to the adequacy of the 
methods employed. 


Knit Goods Novelties 
Shown in Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The knit goods 


industry made an impressive showing in 
the Midwest Market Week held at the 


Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, from 
Feb. 25 to Mar. 2. 
At the style show, Feb. 28, the 


Phoenix Hosiery Co. showed, for the 
first time, a new type of hosiery, a 
beach hose, which extends half way up 
to the knee and which is finished in a 
number of bright colors. It is expected 
that this type of hosiery will prove 
popular with women who frequent 
bathing beaches at the many summer 
resorts throughout the country. The 
Phoenix company also showed new 
styles in rayon and silk beach pajamas 
in ensemble color effects. Women of 
the future may use these garments ex- 
tensively. It seems a new market pos- 
sibility for the knit goods field. 

The Bradley Knitting Co., of Dela- 
van, Wis., also displayed knit goods. 
The firm showed a number of its 1929 
bathing suit numbers. All these had 
plenty of color in them. One pattern 
particularly was a spider web design 
which created much attention. 





Low Bidders on Dark 
Blue Cloth for Navy 


WasHINncTON, D. C.—Bids on dark 
blue cloth for the Navy Department, 
Schedule 440, were opened by the Divi- 
sion of Supplies and Accounts’ on 
March 5. The following firms submit- 
ted quotations: Worumbo Co., War- 
renton Woolen Co., Clinton Wooler 
Mfg. Co., American Woolen Co. of 
New York, and the Kent Mfg. Co. 
Awards have not yet been made. 

As the bids now stand, neglecting 
time of delivery and factors other than 
price, the following are low bidders: 

1. On 75,000 linear yards 14 oz., 
Type A, not less than 54 in. wide ex- 
clusive of selvages, Kent Mfg. Co. bid 
$2.58 per yard. 

2. On 100,000 yards 18 oz., Type B, 
the Clinton company and the Kent 


company quoted between $3.06 and $3.10 
per yard, the unit prices varying ac- 
cording to the quantity actually pur- 
chased. 

3. On 15,000 vards 30 oz., Type C, 
the Worumbo 
yard. 


Co. quoted $4.69 per 
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Ribbon Market Active 


Sash Numbers, Especially in Light 
Colors, Selling Well 


The advance of the spring season 
showed itself in the ribbon market this 
week, by spurring jobbers and retailers 
to some active buying of summer sash 
lines. Mills reported good business on 
the lighter colors. French taffeta fab- 
rics were preterred, it was stated, and 
the call was mainly for spot delivery. 
In the millinery field, beltings continued 
popular. The new shades moved stead- 
ily, solid colors being stressed. 

Rayon ribbons are enjoying a good 
sale, it was noted. Buyers are still 
averse to any move to trade-up on these 
lines, and higher-end rayon fabrics do 
not sell as well as the more popular- 
priced numbers, factors stated. So far, 
rayon is still more or less of a stranger 
to the sash trade, being confined chiefly 
to millinery uses; in the latter field, 
however, there was a steady turnover in 
fabrics made of the chemical fibre, mill 
men said. 

The New York ribbon market is con- 
fident as to the future of rayon num- 
bers, but the general feeling is that 
progress will be slow in this direction. 
The subdued luster yarns make superior 
ribbons, it was stated, but the jobbing 
trade and the retailers too, have yet to 
be won over to regard this line as a 
higher-end, or even as a madium-grade 
product. 


Activity of Wool Machinery 
In January 


WasuHInGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on active and idle 
wool machinery for January, 1929, 
based on reports received from 862 
manufacturers, operating 1,056 mills. 
This is exclusive of 10 manufacturers, 
operating 14 mills, who failed to report 
for the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1928, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with about 
1,966 looms, 116 sets of woolen cards, 
110 worsted combs, and 187,601 spindles. 
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Per Cent Active of Total Number of Machines 


Jan., 1929 60.1 61.9 66.3 75.3 68.4 74.0 64.6 
Dec., 1928 62.1 63.7 68.3 77.4 63.0 75.7 65.1 
Jan., 1928 57.8 60.4 68.4 72.5 69.0 71.0 63.7 


Per Cent Active of Total Hours (Maximum single- 
shift Capacity 


Jan. 1929 68.9 63.4 65.3 84.0 83.2 82.1 68.5 
Dec. 1928 68.9 55.2 62.1 83.4 73.5 80.3 66.1 
Jan., 1928 62.4 51.8 68.2 78.3 75.1 78.0 66.0 





Atlantic Cotton Association’s 
Convention in Norfolk, Va., 
April 8-9 

NorFotk, VA.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Cotton Association 


will be held here on April 8 and 9, it 
has been announced. 
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An Important Detail 


The silk decoration on a fine woolen or worsted 
may be a small detail—but it is mighty important 
in merchandising the fabric. 


AMERICAN spun silk yarns, 
high quality—faithfully maintained. 





100% PURE SILK 


Silk in its most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
‘ Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Call February Good 
Month for Cottons 





Large Quantities of Print Cloths 
and Sheetings Sold Recently, 
According to Report 


In retrospect, it is highly probable 
that February will prove to be a much 
better month than had been thought pos- 
sible, especially when the early part of 
the month was reviewed. Considerable 
business was placed during the last few 
days of February and offset to a great 
extent the dullness in the first half which 
had been brought about by uncertainty 
in cotton and a weak cloth market. Even 
though there was little surface indica- 
tion of any great activity, a certain 
amount of business was going on most 
of the time. 

Some houses endeavored to hold 
prices up, but found it necessary at times 
to come in and sell some of their pro- 
duction at prices buyers were willing to 
pay. The rather general heavy produc- 
tion had considerable bearing on the 
price softness, and many mills were 
constantly interested in new business, 
even though prices were unsatisfactory. 

Finished goods business was gen- 
erally good, and the heavy trading in 
dress fabrics had its reflection in the 
steady flow of gray goods. The lead- 
ing printers have been faced with the 
necessity of getting out orders as 
quickly as possible in order that the de- 
mand for rush delivery might be met. 
The demand for gingham checks has 
kept up, with the low end numbers sell- 
ing steadily. Certain producers have 
sold denims through the second quarter 
of the year on the basis of 17c. for 2.20s, 
a reduction of 4c. from the previous 
quotation. 

_ Print Cloths: The print cloth situa- 
tion is considered to be materially im- 
proved technically, due to the large sales 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 6, Feb. 7, Mer. 7, 
1928 
Spotcotton,N. Y. 21. 15¢ 20. 80c 18. 85c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 54-5kc 5 5y5-6 
384-in,64x60.5.35 The dic 7s aRohS 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8ke 88-B3c 98-8 e 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 ohids Ike 93— IIc 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10%-10%c  103-10}c 10%-Ie 


Brown Sheetings 


36 -in., 56x60,4.00, 84-83c¢ 84-88c 83-9 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10%-104c lo i > 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00  8}-83¢ 8-84c ° 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 8ic 84-83c 9c 
364-in., 64x60,5.75 74-7ic 7te 7ke 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Ihe I1l}e ll4c 
Denims, 2.20s..... 17¢ 17}c 18¢ 
Tickings, 8o2..... 213-23¢ 214-23c 21-24¢ 
Standard prints... Ske Sic 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 

hame, 27-in..... Idec lhc 1030 


made during the week. Prices in the 
early part were unchanged from those 
of the week previous, but stiffened con- 
siderably at the close. This is the first 
instance in a number of weeks that the 
print cloths have accounted for the 
greater part of sales. Certain mills are 
now declining bids that would have been 
accepted earlier in the week. Although 
74c. was paid for April delivery of 
64x60s, 5.35 yard, a number of mills 
have declined this and are holding for 
7ic. The 80 squares are quoted at 
104c. and here, too, many are asking 
for 103c. 

Sheetings: This market, along with 
the print cloths, moved sizeable quanti- 
ties of goods. This is the first real 
activity in this quarter for several 
months. No great price improvement 
has been effected, and production and 
stocks in general are too large for this 
selling to alter materially the statistical 
position of sheetings as a class, but it 
is a helpful sign that there is a re- 
awakening of interest in these numbers. 

Colored Goods: Colored goods sales 
have been satisfactory with chambrays, 
ginghams and flannels prominent. Towel 
business in certain quarters is reported 
to be good, also sheets, pillow cases and 
bedspreads. The Leaksville line of part 
wool blankets was withdrawn from sale 
on March 4, but so far no other similar 
lines have made any changes. 


Fancy Worsteds Met 
With Enthusiasm 


High Grade Fabrics Reported 
Ahead of Last Year at 
This Time 


Various lines of men’s fancy worsteds 
for next fall have been opening daily. 
It is a little early to form too definite 
an opinion as to what is being accom- 
plished by sellers, but there is no doubt 
that the foundations of a_ successful 
season are being laid. 

As was expected, there have been 
advances of about 24c. a yard in cer- 
tain of the prominent popular priced 
lines, whereas on the other hand the 
American Woolen Co. on its better 
grade fancies, showed reductions of 1 
to 10c. a yard. The difference in price 
relationship between different grades of 
raw wool, and readjustment of fabric 
prices along competitive lines are the 
two factors causing this variance. 

Reports from makers of high grade 
fancies are optimistic. These sellers re- 
port that their lines have been received 
with enthusiasm. A lot of the activity so 
far has naturally not progressed much 
further than the sampling stage, but 
many of the larger users have gone 
ahead and placed good sized orders. In 


all, it was stated, business is ahead of 
last vear. 
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Two of the most popular colors have 
been blue, including various tones and 
off-shades, and red brown. It was also 
mentioned that diagonal weaves are 
favored by buyers. Some call for spot 
goods in light grays for the Easter 
season, has been noted. 

In overcoatings, fleeces are prominent 
with conservative, dark colors the rule. 
Most buyers are looking for soft finished 
fabrics. Although there is a lot of in- 
terest in overcoatings, there is still the 
opinion that the bulk of the business 
will be placed closer to the time when 
they will go into consumption. 


Yellows Seen As 
Broadsilk Favorite 


These Numbers Selling Well, for 
Summer Dress Production, 
Mill Executives Report 





The call for check and plaid designs, 
which was noted in these columns last 
week, is growing steadily, and now has 
become a fairly important feature of 
broadsilk turnover. New York sales 
executives said they were writing active 
business on all check silks, especially in 
black-and-white patterns: these orders 
are about equally divided between spot 
and futures, it was stated. Cutters and 
piece goods buyers also are showing 
more interest in summer styles. Several 
silk factors told of a run on yellow num- 
bers for summer dress production. Yel- 
low piques were doing especially well, 
it was said; the demand was wide 
and included various of the yellow 
derivatives. 

Prints continued active all week, with 
a persistent turn toward summer pat- 
terns. Small floral designs appeared to 
be the favorites; cutters ordered freely 
of these, and almost always asked for 
spot shipment. The broadsilk mills are 
gradually catching up with deliveries on 
Spring goods, and several large pro- 
ducers said their situation was normal 
on this score. 

A feature of the week was the rise 
in piece goods sales, reported by several 
firms. According to sales factors re- 
tail buyers are placing an unusually 
large amount of this business this sea- 
son. These buyers tell of increased 
demand among consumers for silk piece 
goods. 

Crepes: Crepe-de-Chines good. Failles 
show new activity. 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Summer 
chiffons in large florals selling well. 
Georgettes quieter. 

Silk Situation at a Glance.—Produc- 
tion: Output still at high-pressure on 
Spring prints, and is catching up with 
demand. Deliveries nearly normal. 

Stocks: Still low on Spring prints. 





Sentiment: Confident. Excellent 
Spring business reported. 
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Rayer & Lincoln 
Rotary Sewing 
and 
Trimming 
Machine 


Now equipped with 
Improved Automatic 
Stripping Attachment. 


The saving this machine 
effects by trimming the 
cloth closely outside the 
seam alone pays the cost 
of the machine. Close 
trimming at seam permits 
shearing of the cloth from 
one end to the other. 


Another saving of the 
Rayer & Lincoln Machine 
is that it never leaves a mark or print on “backs” or “back 


grays. 


Margin of cloth sewed on this machine will not curl up. 
This effects a further saving by preventing spoilage of goods 
in shearing, printing, finishing, etc. 


Machine also automatically marks the cloth at regular inter- 
vals. Sews at rete of 2,000 stitches per minute and makes 
a fine seam. Operates by belt or direct-connected motor. 
Write for catalog of complete Line. 


aeGc. ¢€o. 


SALEM, MASS. 


DINSMORE 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=(ATALOG—"— 


WE Know 
VIRGINIA 


Our engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 
ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J. P, STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 
BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 





= 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
— 
— ny TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


ESTABUSHED 1857 
Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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Another Fine Goods Merger 


May 
Mills—Other Mergers Effected or Progressing 


Berkshire Associates 


Boston, March 6. 

Y MERGING into the Berkshire 

Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
through the medium of stock transfer- 
ance the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass.; Greylock Mills, North 
Adams, Mass.; Valley Falls Co., Albion, 
R. I.; the Coventry (R. I.) Co. and the 
Fort Dummer Mills, Brattleboro, Vt., 
form a horizontal fine goods combine 
operating approximately 600,000 spindles 
and 12,000 lcoms with an annual busi- 
ness grossing about $20,000,000. The 
Berkshire Associates will have an 
authorized capital of $12,500,000 of 7% 
convertible preferred stock, par $100, 
and 500,000 of no par common stock. 
The maximum initial issue will consist 
of $6,664,720 of preferred and 195,854 
shares of common stock; the latter will 
include 132,944 shares reserved for issue 
upon the conversion of preferred stock 
initially issued, and 55,000 shares re- 
served for issue upon exercise of stock 
purchase warrants. Each share of pre- 
ferred stock will be convertible into two 
shares of common stock. 

The initial issue of capital stock of 
the Berkshire Associates will be dis- 
tributed to the constituent companies 
and their stockholders as follows: 


Constituent Company 
Will Receive 


Include Other 


Common Stockholders 
for Each Share Will 
Receive 
Preferred Common 


at Par Shares 

Berkshire. ... $70.25 1.98 

Valley Falls.. 103.00 acee 

Coventry 72.50 2.48 

Greylock 84.00 aan 

hort 1 ummer.... None *.62 
*Fort Dummer Mills stockholders will receive for 


each share of preferred stock one share of preferred 
stock of the new company, and for each share of 
second preferred $22.65 in preferred stock of the new 
company taken at par and 2.33 shares of common 
stock of the new company. 


A syndicate consisting of Baker, 
Young & Co., Boston bankers, the Old 
Colony Corp. of Boston and the Valley 
Buying & Trading Co. has agreed to 
underwrite such preferred and common 
stock of the Berkshire Associates as the 
constituent companies cannot require 
their stockholders to take, this under- 
writing to be on the basis of $95 per 
share for the preferred and $35 for the 
common stock, such underwriting not to 
exceed 1,000 shares of preferred and 
33,000 of common. For its underwrit- 
ing the syndicate will receive trans- 
ferable 10 year stock purchase warrants 
entitling it to buy 55,000 additional 
shares of the common stock of the Berk- 
shire Associates at prices ranging from 
$45 a share for the first two years to 
$60 for the ninth and ten years, and 
cash thus received by the Berkshire 
Associates will be used to retire pre- 


designated by Berkshire interests, seven 
by Valley Falls, Coventry and Fort 
Dummer interests and three by Greylock 
interests. The board will be made up 
follows: 


as Charles Stoddard, Philip 
Stockton, Charles H. Sherrill, Gilbert 
Thompson, Ralph H. Paige, E. N. 


Chapman, Stephen O. Metcalf, Malcolm 
G. Chace, William R. L. McBee, Henry 
C. Haile, Arnold B. Chace, John H. 
McMahon, Edward G. Chace, L. V. 
Dodge, Wallace E. Stoddard, Herbert 
3eede and Charles T. Plunkett, Jr. The 
officers and executive staff of the com- 
pany will be as follows: Chairman of the 


board, Charles H. Sherrill, president 
serkshire Cotton Mfg. Co.;_ presi- 


dent, Gilbert T. Thompson, at present 
treasurer of the Berkshire; treasurer, 
Edward C. Chace, of the Fort Dummer 
Mills; sales manager, Wallace E. Stod- 
dard; manufacturing executive, John H. 
McMahon, secretary Valley Falls Co. 

Practically all of the mills in this 
group have been uniformly successful, 
and will retain the executives who have 
been responsible for that success. The 
merger will make possible many buy- 
ing, manufacturing and merchandising 
economies and efficiencies, and will give 
enlarged scope to the abilities of the 
various executives. It is known that 
other plants were considered in connec- 
tion with the merger, and it will be 
noted that the authorized capitalization 
makes ample allowance for the inclu- 
sion of additional plants. It is stated 
that the 1928 earnings of the combined 
mills would justify payment of $3 on 
the common of the Berkshire Associates 


















































Preferred Common ; ee after payment of $7 on the preferred. 
at tar Shares ferred stock. aan aaa ; 

. rhe plan will not be declared operative 
ae": eee aes Directors and Officers unless before the close of business 
SURE Pesan 02 xnav 1,725,000 24,800 The board of directors will consist of March 11, 1929, not less than 84% of 
Grey DF 5 bus od Hie ke ms Wiavesa es ¥ 1, ; i so Be = ‘ ce 
Wort Demme... 152,200 13779 18 members, of which eight will be each class of stock of the constituent 

MILL STATEMENTS 
| cde Liabilities 
Fiscal Year | ———— — _ : Accounts 
Name and Address of Line of pomeccescemet ennai Real | Total Payable, iy Surplus 
Company Business Year Date | Cash and Raw Total Estate, Mise Floating Capital Profit 
Debts Materials, Quick Buildings Sead _and Stock and Loss, 
Receivable Mdse., Assets and . | Funded Ete. 
Ete. Machinery Debt 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New | (11928, Dec. 31| $88,099] $624,534! $712,633 $2,365,958]........... $3,078,591| $200,000 $1,200,000] $1,678,591 
Bedford, any p |Cotton 4 11927’ Dec. 31 55,349 786,599 vr ae cy | 3,192,479 261,381} 1,200,000} 1,731,098 
Boott Mills, \Ie / 11928, Dec. 29] 1,749,036] 1,307,359] 3,056,395] 2,644,430 $59,665| 5,760,490} 566,517] 1,250,000] 3,943,973 
Lowell, Mass......... / [VM 4 11927 Dec. 31] 1,540,937] 1,106,761] 2,647,698] 2,609,834 57,079| 5,314,611 142,629] 1,250,000} 3,921,982 
Whitman Mills, \ Cotton { |1928, Dec. 31 105,717| 942,926] 1,048,643] 4,312,642 109,439] 5,470,724] 1,160,418] 2,416,073] 1,894,233 
New Bedford, Mass... { |and Silk 1927, Dec. 31 567,529} 1,135,989] 1,703,518] 4,265,076 70,354| 6,038,948] 1,271,358| 3,000,000} 1,767,590 
Pilgrim Mills, \ 11928, Dec. 31 61,310 650,576 711,886] 1,387,152 120,752; 2,219,790 91,270} 1,200,000 928,070 
Fall River, Mass..... ; |Cotton =} |1997' Dec. 31 88,913 654,070 742,983| 1,373,532 124,432] 2,240,947 133,605) 1,200,000 907,342 
Butler Mills, 1 { 11928, Dee. 31 239,534 843.234) 1,082,768} 3,783,461|(1) 152,095] 5,018,324) 1,348,712] 2,300,000) 1,369,612 
New Bedford, Mass.... | [Cotton \ }1927, Dec. 31] 345,321) 828,434) 1,173,755) 3,851,718 102,713} 5,128,186) 1,108,629} 2,300,000) 1.719.557 
Wm. Carter Co., \ lini 1928, Dec. 31} 1,452,476] 2,901,702| 4,354,178 1,175,655 835.736| 6,365,569] 1,081,444] 3,148,300] 2,135,825 
Nedham, Mass....... { |*™t \ 1927, Dec. 31} 1,216,059] 2,952,073) 4,168,132] 1,231,048 827,124] 6,226,304 949,813} 3,172,000] 2,104,491 
Booth Mfg. Co., ‘Io 1928, Dec. 31 188,066] 334,468] 522,534] 1,901,042 19,473| 2,443,049] 311,071| 1,196,900] 935,078 
New Bedford, Mass... { |C°t%°" | |1927) Dec. 31 231,320} 403,866) 635,186) 1,863,173 11,961] 2,510,320) 279,096) 1,196,900} 1,034,324 
New Bedford Cotton 
: ‘ 928, Dee. 93, 578,166} 871,536] 2,343,026|........... 3,214,562) 344,671] 1,800,000) 1,069,891 
—eee oon 1927; Dee. 31| 3441070 699; 167| 1,0034237| 213337305]... 3,336,542} 361,005] 1,800,000| 1,175,537 
Gosnold Milis, ©" """""” 1928, Dec. 31] 406,156]  748,939/ 1,155,095] 2,781,334|(2) 1,253,985| 5,190,414) 1,045,072] 3,300,000) 845,342 
New Bedford, ne Cotton 4 11927’ Dee. 31 318,068} 1,079,537| 1,397,605} 2,756,065|(2) 1,169,244] 5,322,924] 1,224,582) 3,300,000) —_ 798,342 
Pacific Mills, \ |Cotton — { |1928, Dec. 31] 15,521,341] 13,949,453) 29,470,794| 48,018,462 525,.075| 78,014,331| 14,183,673| 39,612,300] 24,218,358 
Lawrence, Mass...... { |and Wool { |1927, Dec. 31| 13,657,614) 17,846,590, 31,504,204| 47,419,605 640,929| 79,564,738] 16,741,359] 39,612,300] 23,211,079 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Ie { |1928, Dec. 31} 1,608,997| 1,080,103] 2,689,100) 2,664,866 5,000! 5,358,966] 397,030] 2,464,000] 2,497,936 
New Bedford, Mass... / |[C°tt°" 11927; Dec. 31| 1,550,679| 1,097,062| 2.647,741| 2,666,779 5,000} 5,319,520) 543,904) 2,483,000) 2,292,616 
(1) Includes Profit and Loss Item of $50,532. (2) Surplus. 
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companies shall have assented to the 
plan; it is understood, however, that the 
consent of this amount of stock is prac- 
tically assured. 


Dwight Buys Great Falls 


At an adjourned meeting of stock- 
holders of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
cotton goods, Somersworth, N. H., held 
March 1, it was reported that negotia- 
tions had been virtually completed by 
which the Great Falls mill, dyeworks 
and bleachery would be sold to Dwight 
Mig. Co., Chicopee, Mass., and its water 
power and steam plant to the Public 
Service Co. of New Hampshire. The 
agreed price on the latter is said to be 
$925,000. It is stated that for its mill 
and machinery Great Falls will receive 
36,000 shares of Dwight Mfg. Co. stock. 
Great Falls will liquidate its quick 
assets as promptly as possible, and 
Minot, Hooper & Co., selling agents 
for both the Great Falls and Dwight, 
have agreed to purchase such an amount 
of stock of Dwight from Great Falls at 
par as will, after liquidation of Great 
Falls quick assets, enable the latter com- 
pany to pay its creditors in full; this 
will require approximately $3,000,000. It 
is expected that after liquidation of in- 
debtedness Great Falls will retain enough 
Dwight stock to enable it to offer its 
own stockholders approximately one 
share of Dwight for each five shares of 
Great Falls now held. 


U. S. Worsted Meeting Adjourned 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
of the U. S. Worsted Corp., which was 
held in Boston last Saturday, was ad- 
journed until March 23 to permit 
clarification of the proxy situation. 
The stockholders’ protective committee 
claimed to have a much larger number 
of proxies than were reported after some 
two hours had been taken for the count- 
ing. The proxy committee reported 
approximately 68,000 shares credited to 
the directors, 35,000 to the stockholders’ 
protective committee and 4,000 repre- 
sented in person. Only one director was 
present at the meeting. Because of non- 
payment of interest on the 15-vear de- 
benture bonds the company’s affairs are 
practically in the hands of debenture 
holders, but one stockholder claimed at 
the meeting that holders of approxi- 
mately 51% of these debentures were 
favorable to continuation of business. 


Loring to Buy Chace Mill 


Stockholders of the Chace Mill, cotton 
goods, Fall River, Mass., at a meeting 
March 1 authorized sale of all of the 
property of the corporation either pub- 
licly or privately and liquidation. The 
meeting was presided over by President 
Henry H. Eddy and he stated that the 
stockholders’ committee had considered 
various projects for continuation of the 
business but that it would cost approxi- 
mately one million dollars to carry out 
any of them, therefore the committee 
recommended the acceptance of an offer 


68 (1714) 


of $12.50 a share for the stock made by 
the Manufacturers & Merchants, Inc., 
headed by Homer Loring. It is re- 
ported that the Loring interests plan the 
expenditure of some $500,000 in re- 
vamping and re-equipping the plant with 
automatic looms for operation on a 
double shift basis on marquisettes and 
shade cloth. 


Van Raalte Earnings 


The Van Raalte Co., Inc., silk manu- 
facturers, New York City, reports for 
the year ended Dec. 31, last, net profits 
of $98,766 after all charges and de- 
preciation, equivalent to $2.70 a share 
on the 36,525 shares of 7% preferred 
stock, as compared with $15,800 for the 
1927 fiscal year, or 43c. a share. 


Celanese Corp. Profits 


The Celanese Corp. of America, for 
the year ended Dec. 31, last, reports 
net profit after depreciation, Federal 
taxes, inventory adjustment, etc., of 
$2,356,976, as compared with a net 
similarly figured for the 1927 fiscal year 
of $2,754,071. 


New Hamilton Woolen Stock 


Stockholders of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., at a special 
meeting this week authorized directors 
to increase the capital stock from 30,000 
to 45,000 shares, and the directors voted 
to offer stockholders of record March 6 
the right to subscribe 12,925 shares. at 
$50 a share on the basis of 1 share for 
each two shares held. Hamilton Woolen 
stock sold at today’s auctions at 57, an 
advance of 6} points, on which basis the 
rights are worth approximately $2.30. 


La France Textile Profits 


The La France Textile Industries and 
subsidiaries, Philadelphia, Pa., report 
for the 1928 fiscal year profits before 
depreciation, interest and Federal taxes 
of $1,357,148, and net profits after all 
charges of $908,109, the latter compar- 
ing with $632,982 for the 1927 fiscal 
vear. 


Newmarket Mfg. Co. Profit 


The Newmarket Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, Newmarket, N. H., and Lowell, 
Mass., reports for the year ended 
December 31 last net profit after all 
charges of $245,214, equal to $7.57 a 
share on the 32,400 shares outstand- 
ing, and comparing with net profit 
for the 1927 fiscal year of $209,957, 
equivalent to $6.48 a share. 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co. 


The Dartmouth Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, New Bedford, Mass., for the 
fiscal year ended December 31 last had 
earnings indicated by balance sheet com- 
parison of $342,102, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $8.67 on each share 
outstanding, and comparing with net 
earnings in 1927 of $406,000, equivalent 
to $10.44 a share on the common. 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

SE OE a 65 70 
ME UME PEE. cvcenccesc 48 bane ee 
I en 2G kas aig Ses 184 6 sain 
Androscoggin............. 703 60 70 
NS oo. fr cin iw eek 322 33 35 
se Os ane wig 147 144 147 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 cies 125 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 993 aah hat 
DCE SS Cau 646 ce tua 135 137 145 
TS ere 70 82 ata 
0 eS ae 102 101 103 
INO. oss 5.00 0:60 4.0% 112 110 114 
eee 53 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 57 56 58 
_ eee 22 17 - 
RUIN WIN. 5 sc oa 0 vin bwes' 28 48 
Ipswich, com............. 55c 2 jae 
SND cs 5 nssa'saneee sos vat 67 69 
eS ee 176 177 180 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 168 172 
PENNER, WONR. occ sccensce 40} 40 42 
OE ee 86 89 
Es unis ae accions 130 127 132 
i sg AER wn cc ccws'snes 4l\c eo 

RU awe Gunrew aaeee be 39 40 44 
TRI fa 5s o's 5: aloe SMS OK 31 md ts iat 
ES oc aaah vie ma iw 1133 104 108 
Plymouth Cordage........ 68 67 69 


acvscacccckaneeesiees 14 i 14 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
Ze Astington..:........ 100 8 8=322 —I} 
50 Newmarket.......... 100 68}-68 —63 
10 Potter Knitting pfd.... 100 1 lot wane 
20 Naumkeag........... 100 130 ere 
25 Plymouth Cordage.... 100 68 —2 
(aS é .. 1762 —I} 
2 See 100 77 —2 
1> West Point........... 100 1923 —23 
te 17-16} +25 
10 Continental.......... 100 121 —l 

9 Fairhaven, pfd....... 100 3} — i 
15 Connecticut, Ist pfd... 100 30 Sie 
35 Associated Textile 100 §=38 ate 

5 Dartmouth Mfg. pfd.. 100 784 + 3 
72 Hamilton Woolen, ex 

rights. . cone SOO: SF~S5 +4} 
40 Hamilton Woolen, rights 
on.. -~. 80 57 +64 
2 Brookside .. 100 55 
6 National Fabric,com... 100 14 —6 


426 Total 





Decline Noted in Southern 
Mill Securities . 


Gastonia, N. C., March 2—The aver- 
age bid price of 25 of the most active 
common stocks of southern cotton mills 
registered a slight decline for the week 
according to the summary of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. 

The average in bid price for the week 
ending Feb. 22 stood at 99.60 as com- 
pared with 98.96 for the week ending 
today. : 

A number of common stocks includ- 
ing a few of the higher grade issues 
paying regular cash dividends declined 
slightly; however, prior to this time 
the group of non-dividend paying stocks 
have been responsible for the major 
declines. 


Dividend by Belgian Tubize 


The Directors of the Belgian Tubize 
Co. have declared a dividend of 12 frs. 
on the tenths of Ordinary shares. The 
tenths of preferred “A” shares receive 
14.5 frs. and the preferred “B” shares 
of 1,000 frs., nominal get 37 francs. 

It will be recollected that the capital 
was last year increased from 25,200,000 
frs. to 125,000,000 frs., and an issue 
made of preferred “B,” shares. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Wider Use of Mercerised 


Largest Combed Peeler and 


+48 





Mercerized Sales 


PHILADELPHIA. 

NE of the most important develop- 

ments in the yarn market for more 
than a year has occurred during the last 
ten days in the combed and mercerized 
section. Spinners of combed yarns and 
mercerizers have booked the largest 
volume of business in six days that they 
have booked in their history in a num- 
ber of instances. Several mercerizers 
have taken the largest amounts of busi- 
ness within any similar period in their 
history. Both combed and mercerized 
yarns have been firm and an advance 
of importance was announced last week 
in the latter which stimulated this ex- 
tremely large volume of business. 

While sales of combed yarns to mer- 
cerizers represent the largest part of 
orders now on spinners’ books, other 
consumers of combed qualities have 
heen in the market covering their needs 
iar in advance. A number of spinners 
state their customers have covered well 
into September and the consensus of 
opinion now is they have made “good” 


in Years 


strength for some time to come. Spin- 
ners are in the strongest position they 
have occupied for many years and in 
addition to this the long staple cotton 
market is firm with a tendency for the 
differentials for long staple to widen as 
middling cotton advances. 

On Feb. 27 the Aberfoyle Mig. Co. 
announced new prices for their two-ply 
mercerized yarns, prices having been 
advanced from four to 15c., depending 
on the count, the smallest advances 
being made in the coarser numbers, 
while 120s-2 were raised 15c. Previous 
to this consumers of mercerized yarns 
bought heavily and a majority have 
covered the major portion of their re- 
quirements up until next September. A 
great many buyers were not in need of 
mercerized yarns now, having business 
on the mercerizers’ books that would 
have run them well into next June. 
They were anxious to place additional 
orders when they believed prices were 
due for an advance, this being apparent 
from the strength which has been ex- 


p+ 


their quotations 
recent weeks. 
Just how many million pounds of mer- 
cerized yarn were sold within the week 
cannot be estimated at this time, but 
the total was considerably more than 
6,000,000. Activity in processed yarns 
has had its effect upon gray yarns and 
combed spinners find themselves in pos- 


several times within 


session of the largest amount of for- 
ward orders they have had on their 
books for from five to ten years, one 


of the largest groups stating they have 
a larger volume of orders in hand 
present than for ten years. This con- 
cern has been able to turn down busi- 
ness that has been offered them for 
delivery two months ahead because they 
could not make deliveries of further 
quantities before the early fall. 
Mercerized Consumption 

This spurt in sales of combed and 
mercerized important from other 
standpoints, there having been frequent 
discussion to the effect demand for these 
yarns had been permanently reduced by 
the wider use of rayon. It is interesting 
to note that the leading mercerizers of 
this country enjoyed one of the best 
years during 1928 in respect to the 
volume of business completed. In other 
words they sold a larger poundage dur- 
ing that twelve months notwithstanding 
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buys, there being indications the combed hibited in the combed section of the the keener competition that was felt 
section of the market will display market, these spinners having raised from other fibers. Indications are the 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
According to Quality 208-2 $0.47 -$0.48 ee 600 2 ea $0.65 -$0.66 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) ee ets" eo ae eee ee ‘33-97 
ee $0. 314-$0. 32 Me  ccediessdnns SOOO: ae in 3% 80s-2 eae in ie. 
10s... -32 = 32) WER ot a Rede ¥s 374- . 38 WES. Sic 55 —- .56 Getic Bee 
7 er 7 Beeenen ess exes a9 50s-2 59 - .60 PO cudew ating 1.33 -— 1.41 
8. j ES rer Te - a ; 
16s. .344-  . 35 40s.. is .47}-  .49 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES | SS eee oe $0.42} ee $0.51 —$0. 53 
: Ae - ,43 Sele e a: 53 -— .54 
RRR 5 oh eds a .314- .32 DOM ieee 865s $0. 393—$0. 40 16s a 43: 40s 55 — 56 
AM yo ioe .324- .33 NI sia arsia's inca 40} ce de a “ia. an 
OS aoe .33 -— .33} a 45 20s. “45 Sao: “seal Cae 
Vs-2... 0... 34-344 400-2. e vr . si. —s “a Sen reese ree 4. 9 
Lo Se 2a ee s-2 high break.. : a Wee : coe ae : ee 
OE: ss c0es0s i - (3 Sted... # 5 i mB OOe........ sees -85- .90 
24a-2.......... 39 - .39 60s-2. -61 62 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS 26s-2 De cucaks $0.66 ~$0.67 80s-2 ee eee $1.12 -$1.15 
\ MESS i/o whose .6 .6 SR as aie to eg 13) 8 1.50 — 1.55 
haan oat +34 Be eahash 3 $0.39 Spe RUM hn .20- .71 Bs cisskies 1.82 — 1.87 
14s. "34 — 344 30s... 5 eee i pe errr ee ae = “ 120s-2 1 a. 30 - 2.35 
eee eee ee : = F aa og . - . Singles 
ae ae a. extra quality eons cars "79 = 181 308... - .78  608.......- 1.00 
: . 7 : - ee ee .87 - .90 Ses. - .83 FOR f. - 1.15 
TWO-PLY WARPS Peeks weacwes .99 —- 1,02 50s.....— .90 80s.......— 1.45 
Gs-2.......... +++ 3,.-$0.33 24-2 $0.39 -$0. 394 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
ME. 5G is an .334- .34 MEE acca cen ce . 40 . 404 : 
Siete: oon cs 344-35 ME sooc ono oh ee .40- .42 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
MRS ck ans Sacks 35 — .35} 40s ordinary. .47}- .49 a Peeler— —Sakelarides— 
| ES ck wan eae 5a .36 50s-2.. % 56 - 57 Average Best Average Best 
| ed....-.--.. -36)- 37 608-2... a ae 63 _:24g............ $0.56 -$0.58 $0.62 -$0.64 $0.85 $0.90 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 293 30; white, .314-—° 32; Me ogo os 59 = .61 65 =— 67 . 88 93 
waste, 28}—. 294 _ Sd 61-— .63 67 -— .69 90 95 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) deel oe or oes a ou 
Be rekanerree “Ssneed i, Beet seeaa te 8: a OF Maisastocces | ee 81 — 83 1.04 1.09 
Bi ccccccsccce = ‘6 . a as ee 9 
oe as ~ 268... oe eee a ee ne see om " ae Fee 
| SES anaes acs - ,32}3 30s tying Reet ois: .37 - .374 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
a eea ta diala® cndiauetnees ee 30s regular : .383- .39 close of business, Mar. 6. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
18s. - .33} 30s extra hy "403 - .4l} less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 79. 
| cia ses a's 34- .. 344 40s... : .46 - .47 For staple cotton prices, see page 81. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 
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present year will witness another in- 
crease in this large 1928 total, leading 
mercerizers believing they will book 
the greatest volume in their history this 
vear. 

“ The combed section of the market 
represents the only one where purchas- 
ing has been far ahead and in advance 
oi manufacturers’ requirements. There 
is little speculation in yarn buying of 
this type, although several in the trade 
feel a number of manufacturers placed 
more business than present conditions of 
their business warrant. Yet the general 
idea is this development on combed and 
mercerized yarns had reached what was 
known to be a bargain level and this 
large volume of business placed is only 
bringing them back to a level* that 
represents a fair margin of profit for the 
spinner and mercerizer. 


Fair Carded Interest 


Carded yarns, while not so active as 
combed nor in as strong position, have 
advanced in line with the cotton market, 
prices of weaving counts having in- 
creased from half to a cent during the 
last week. Spinners are quoting higher 
prices than this but selling prices are 
slow to follow advance of the raw ma- 
terial. As late as Feb. 27, which was 
considerably after cotton displayed 
strength, manufacturers were able to 
buy limited quantities of 20s-2 warps 
as low as 35c. At present spinners 
quote that count at 36}c. to 37c., but 
state they have sold little average 
quality yarn at that figure. 

There has been a fair to good demand 
from weavers in this section who have 
placed contracts calling for from 5 to 
30,000 Ib.each, with delivery in March, 
April and May. There has been more 
activity in weaving yarns than in knit- 
ting, although houses selling extra- 
carded yarns suitable for use by the 
underwear trade report a good inquiry 
during the last ten days and one house 
states they have completed several large 
contracts, one of which calls for 100,000 
lb. This type yarn was contracted for 
on the basis of 40c. for 30s extra-quality, 
although several spinners are now 
holding this count at 43c. This yarn 
is going into light-weight underwear. 
Ordinary knitting yarn is being held 
from 32c. to 35c. for tens, little having 
been sold until the middle of the week at 


higher than 3lc. basis for ordinary 
grades. 


Curtailment in Egyptian 
Spinning at Bolton 


The Bolton Master Cotton Spinners’ 
\ssociation, representing 11,000,000 of 
18,000,000 spindles using Egyptian cot- 
ton in Great Britain, commenced operat- 
ing under organized short time on 


Feb. 18, as was noted briefly in these 


columns on Feb. 23. Production is to be 


cur 


tailed by one-third of normal capacity 
eight weeks. Approximately 40,000 
‘ratives in the Bolton area are affected 





by the reduced schedule, and the curtail- 
ment may be adopted in other areas. 
The present short time is the first in 74 
years in the section of the British cotton 
industry spinning Egyptian cotton. The 
purpose of the curtailment is to reduce 
the stecks of yarns in spinners’ hands and 
to restore prices to remunerative levels. 





Yarns Up With Cotton 


Few Users Anticipated Advance— 
Advances Restrict Business 


Boston.—Although the advance in 
raw cotton prices that has materialized 
at last had been long anticipated by 
many spinners and yarn users, the lat- 
ter had been lulled into fancied security 
by the apparent stabilization of cotton 
prices and the growing weakness of 
yarn prices, and all except a few large 
operators now find themselves poorly 
covered with yarns. 

Now that cotton is about 100 points 
higher than it was a week ago there is 
plenty of opportunity to take yarn busi- 
ness at prices then prevailing, but at ad- 
vances of 4 to lc. on medium and 
coarse count carded yarns and of ap- 
proximately 5% on combed and _ fine 
count yarns comparatively little busi- 
ness is being done, although inquiries 
are numerous and it is evident that a 
large amount of business must be placed 
for delivery during the next three or 
four months. 

The only class of buyers that appear 
to be well covered as a result of having 
been consistent operators when yarn 
prices were declining are insulated wire 
manufacturers; they and a few cotton 
worsted and narrow fabric manu- 
facturers have their needs well covered 
up to July, but the majority of New 
England users are caught short and 
claim that they will continue to operate 
in a hand-to-mouth manner if the pres- 
ent advance is maintained. 

As a result dealers report that it is 
difficult to sell medium and coarse 
count carded yarns in any quantity at 
advances of more than one-half cent, 
although many spinners are holding for 
advances of a full cent, or on a basis 
of 37 to 38c. for 20s-2 carded warps of 
average quality and 3] to 32c for 10s 
frame-spun cones. 

Many mercerizers and thread con- 
verters appear to have anticipated the 
latest advance in combed yarns, and 
New England spinners are finding diffi- 
culty in getting any advance from recent 
quotations, although southern spinners 
appear to be better sold ahead and bet- 
ter able to maintain the latest advance. 


More Cotton is Now Sold Direct 
to Mill 


Houston, TExas—A steady increase 
in proportion of direct-to-mill sales of 
cotton, by the co-operatives, was re- 
cently reported by J. E. Wells, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
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an address at the meeting of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at Houston. 

A recent survey showed that direct 
to mill sales of one association increased 
from 53% of total sales made in 
1921-22, to 92% of total made in 
1924-25. 

The association sells on buyer’s call, 
when necessary, as contrasted with 
earlier efforts to dispose of all cotton 
on seller’s call. 


Yarn Quotations Advanced 


Buyers’ Ideas of Prices Unchanged 
and Dullness Results 


New York — Following a sharp in- 
crease in raw cotton during the early 
part of the week, carded yarn sellers 
raised prices materially. Buyers’ ideas 
however are unchanged, and there is 
little business being placed at the new 
levels. There are some sellers refusing 
offers at prices that would have been 
acceptable a few days previous, but in 
such cases the business is usually placed 
elsewhere, as buyers are still able to 
locate yarns at prices close to their 
own ideas. 

Although there have been reports of 
yarns being sold for May, June de- 
livery, it cannot be said that there has 
been any radical change from the hand- 
to-mouth policies of buyers. 

Knitting yarns remain quiet although 
there are reports that sellers, who had 
given up this field due to the lack of 
profits, are now re-entering since the 
advance in spinners’ quotations. Orders 
generally are small but there have been 
some insulating inquiries for sizeable 
totals. The latter however have not 
all materialized as transactions. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
other than a good year for cottons but 
as yet the business for yarn consumers’ 
lines has not developed and until it does 
the yarn market is not expected to show 
any changes. 

Combed yarns have evidently turned 
the tables on their lowly brothers. Sell- 
ers feel that they have passed the low 
point of the market and are very opti- 
mistic regarding the near future. This 
spirit seems to have passed on to the 
consuming trade as well, for spinners 
state that they have been receiving yarn 
orders in the last few days where the 
buyer has stated frankly he had no 
orders for his product as yet but was 
confident of receiving some shortly. 
Spinners also state that most orders are 
calling for March, April, May delivery, 
with a few going into June. Orders 
calling for March, April delivery are 
in the minority. 





Advance in Mercerized 
Yarn Reported 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A stiff ad- 
vance in the price of mercerized yarn 
and a marked increase in the demand 
for this yarn, featured the week ending 
Mar. 2 in the Chattanooga market. 
Local brokers during the week added 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CoO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— aMeRcO 
SINGLE g Gane Splicing 
a 


Mercerized Yarnf-yapye , and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


4c. a pound to the price of their two- 
ply mercerized yarns up to and includ- 

70s. Eighties were advanced 5c. a 
pound, 
~ No particular reason was given by the 
local brokers except that prices were 
strengthening. The price advance did 
not affect the other grades of cotton 
yarn, although it was regarded as only a 
question of a few days until these prices 
would change also. 

Both rayon and thrown silk were 
tionery during the week. The new 
on price of $1.30 a pound for 150 
enier held while double extra in the 
thrown silk was still quoted at $5.80 a 
sound. 

' The new prices on two-ply mer- 
cerized yarn place 60s at 87c. Twenties 
are being quoted by local brokers at 65c. 
while 80s are now offered at $1.12. 

In carded cones 10s are offered at 
32 to 33c. with 20s at 344 to 354c. 
Combed singles are at the old level of 
42 to 43c. for 18s and 73 to 75c. for 70s. 


—s SS 
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Schoolfield-Ellis to Conduct 
Reeves Bros. Cotton Yarn Dept. 


Reeves Bros., Inc.,- announce that 
their cotton yarn department will be 
conducted by the Schoolfield-Ellis Co., 
Inc., in association with them at 55 
Leonard Street, New York City. 
Edward H. Ellis who has been selling 
agent for Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 
Ga., until Feb. 1, became associated with 
the new company on Mar. 5. J. C. 
Hegeman represents the new company 
in New England with offices at 28 
Bayley Street, Pawtucket, R. I., J. W. 
Sauer represents the new company in 
Philadelphia with offices in the Drexel 
suilding. J. H. Schoolfield will con- 
tinue as an officer of Reeves Bros., Inc. 





Southern Representation for 
Armstrong- Winget Group 


Cosby & Thomas, with offices in 
Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have been appointed sales repre- 
sentatives in the South, for the Arm- 
strong-Winget group of mills, of 
Gastonia, N. C. A. W. Latta, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is vice-president and_ is 

charge of the selling for these mills, 
oi which there are 12 plants, making 
Irom 6s to 120s single and ply combed 
yarns for weavers, knitters and mer- 
CerTizers, 


1) 





Butler Buys Sharp Looms 


New Beprorp, Mass.— The Butler 
Mill of this city has purchased the 960 
raper automatic looms now in the 
Sharp Mill, and the work of installing 
them in their new quarters is to be 
‘arted immediately. The purchase 
price was not announced. The transac- 
ton was made through the Draper 
rp., this firm being the owners of the 
ms owing to a debt still outstanding 
the purchase price. 





The equipment of the Butler will not 
be enlarged to any material extent, as 
many of the old looms have been dis- 
carded, and more of the narrow plain- 
woven looms are to be taken out to make 
room for the automatics. The Butler 
will have upwards of 3,000 looms, of 
which 1,000 will be Draper automatics, 
the remainder being box looms, dobbies 
and other fancies. 


S. T. A. Carders to Meet 
In Augusta, March 15 


The Carders’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association will meet at the 
Richmond Hotel, Augusta, Ga., on Fri- 
day, March 15. 

The problems of carding will be dis- 
cussed under the leadership of Chair- 


man J. O. Corn of the Hampton Di- 
vision of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
oe 


Questions have been prepared as fol- 
lows as topics for discussion: 

1. Give the following information in regard 

to your picking: 

A. One, two or three processes ? 

B. Advantages from any recent 
changes ? 

C. Percentage of foreign matter 
removed at each beater? 

How much difference is there in the 

percentage of waste from low grade 

Western cotton in comparison with local 

cotton, both being one-inch staple, in 

the process of opening, picking and card- 
ing? 

3. Are there any advantages in oiling raw 
stock ? 

4. What kind of cotton and what class of 
goods is the following cylinder clothing 
most suited for: No. 90s, 100s, 110s and 
120s? 

5. What results can be expected from the 
use of card clothing that is coarser or 
finer than that which should be used? 

6. Which will produce a web with the least 
neps, a doffer speed or 10 r.p.m. or 12 
r.p.m., all other speeds and settings the 
same ? 


N 


7. Open discussion on card clothing that 
does not require either stripping or 
grinding. 


8. Comparison of figures submitted in 1926 
with those submitted in 1929 as to one, 
two and three processes of drawing and 
results attained. 

9. Should drawing creels be creeled all at 
one time, or one can at a time? 


Fulmer Bill Passes House 


of Representatives 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Fulmer 
bill providing for the use of net weights 
in interstate cotton transactions and es- 
tablishing a standard bale covering, has 
passed the House. Under the terms of 
the bill, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to investigate the materials 
being used for bale coverings and to 
establish standards for such covering 
which are to be known as the United 
States Cotton Tare Standards. 
Secretary is further authorized to pre- 
scribe maximum weights of bale cover- 
ings, including both bagging and ties. 
An appropriation of $30.000 annually is 
provided to make the bill effective. 
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Irregular Waste Market 


Spinning Stocks Relatively Low— 
Picker and Fly High 


Boston.—Comparing the cotton waste 
market at this time with that of a year 
ago it becomes evident that the better 
class of spinning stocks is selling on a 
relatively low basis. Cotton is at least 
lc. per pound higher than a year ago, 
but the price on peeler comber is slightly 
lower if anything. Strips also are on a 
relatively lower level and some of them 
actually priced lower than in March, 
1928. Picker and fly on the other hand 
have had a very substantial advance and 
the gain is well sustained. 

The waste market was irregular all 
last week, with prices on the best ma- 
terials less firm than on the general line 
of cheaper spinning stocks. There seems 
to be more buying at a price in the 
waste market. The output of comber 
from New Bedford is fairly steady and 
as the demand has been slow since the 
first of the year, from all appearances 
stocks of comber are showing some 
small accumulation. 

Wastes of a lower order like picker 
and fly continue in relatively good de- 
mand and at firm prices. The ma- 
chined thread section of the market is 
still in the doldrums what with the 
manufacture on a large scale of wiping 
cloths in the South and imports of 
foreign materials duty free apparently, 
that can readily be converted into wip- 
ing rags for the general trade. 

Export trade with England has been 
poor for several months. As throwing 
some light on the restricted English de- 
mand for spinning stocks, it may be 
said that in Oldham spinning operations 
are on a much smaller scale than six 
months ago; in Bolton there is organized 
curtailment of production, particularly 
in the Egyptian section; in Preston 
orders are coming in slowly with the 
mills running around 80% of capacity. 
In Blackburn, while there is no marked 
expansion, unemployment is less a fac- 
tor; in Burnley buyers are showing re- 
markable aloofness and spinners are 
greatly disappointed at the small amount 
of business being placed. 

Imports of cotton waste into Boston 
for the month of December amounted to 
1.227.000 lb., the largest amount of 
513.000 Ib. coming in from Germany at 
7.8c. per pound, and from England came 
341.000 Ib. at 10.4c. Imports into New 
York for the month were well above the 
averare month. amounting to 2.508,000 
lb. From England came 787,000 Ib. at 
t.9c.; from Mexico. 349,000 Ib. at 7.5c.; 
from Spain. 336.000 Ib. at 4.2c.; from 
Germany, 330,000 Ib. at 3.9c. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 17 —18 ¢. 

The Peeler strips 16 —I6}c. 
Sak. comber 153—16 ec. 

Choice Willowed fly 9i1—10 c. 

Choice Willowed picker 7— 8e. 

Sak. strips 18 —19 ¢. 
Linters (mill run) 64— The. 
Spoolers (single) 11 —I2 ¢. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 
Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 










Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 







Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 






—— See Also— 
——CATALOG—— 





MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. JU. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. | 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


TWO COLOR 


STRIPERS 


FOR 
TOMPKINS SPRING-NEEDLE 
KNITTING MACHINES 


EFFECTIVE DEPENDABLE 
COMPACT DURABLE 


Demonstration on Request 


J. FREDERICK CAHILL 
623 ONEIDA STREET 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course, 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


4 “IISR 7 ——= See C4150 —— 
SY RACL SE, N. Y. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG——— 











Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WILDT & CO., LT. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 
. All Kinds 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 













WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 
COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 


~_L. T. IVES CO 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


of Every Kind and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
I. A. HALL & CO., Paterson, N. J. 
Allentown Reed, Harness and Mill Supply Co. 


Allentown, Pa. 
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Cotton Market Higher 


Bullish Old Geen Situation and 
Doubt of New Crop Bring Buying 


HE bullish undercurrents so ap- 

parent in the cotton market during 
the last several weeks, seemed to come 
to the surface after the stopping of the 
first March notices and with the advent 
of spring. Based primarily upon bullish 
features in the old crop situation, the 
buying movement which developed at 
the beginning of this week was stimu- 
lated by reports of continued wet 
weather in the South and further 
delays in farm work. 

Favorable reports from the textile 
markets and strengthening indications 
that the world’s consumption for the 
season would probably meet bullish 
views, naturally contributed to the ad- 
vance, which carried prices into new 
high ground for the season and well 
above the 20c level for May deliveries. 
The buying movement slackened some- 
what at the higher figures, and consid- 
erable realizing developed but reactions 
seemed more the result of an easier 
technical position than of any change 
in the news or in the general average 
of sentiment. 

On the whole the news of the week 
has served to emphasize bullish features 
in the old crop situation on the one 
hand and the uncertainties of an ade- 
quate coming crop on the other. Senti- 
ment with reference to the first has 
been influenced by a private estimate 
that world’s consumption of American 
lint cotton for the first six months of 
this season amounted to 7,616,000 bales, 
which is at the rate of approximately 
15,250,000 for the trade year. Reports 
of increased activity in the domestic 
goods market during the last week in 
February and a probability that not- 
withstanding comparatively quiet mar- 
kets earlier in the month, the February 
sales might closely balance production 
help to maintain confidence in a con- 
tinuance of full consumption during 
the balance of the season. More favor- 
able trade reports from Manchester 
operated in the same direction, while 
larger spot sales reported in the South 
tended to confirm a belief that the trade 
short interest for March and May ship- 
ment is in considerable volume. Buying 
of near months by the trade to fix 
prices has also been in evidence, and 
taken all together bullish sentiment 
hased on the old crop situation became 
nore aggressive. 

Naturally enough anything tending to 
‘mphasize the statistical position of the 
Id crop, places additional stress on the 
iecessity for a full yield of cotton next 


still too early, no doubt, 
for delays in farm work to count for 
much, but the trade pays more attention 
to weather conditions and progress with 
field work after the first of March than 
it does during February, and the news 
of this week has suggested further de- 
lays in preparations. 

There have been heavy rains with 
overflows in the eastern belt with a 
threat of overflows in the Mississippi 
Valley which is rendered rather more 
serious by the fact that there is a good 
deal of snow in the north central part 
of the country, although it may not 
exceed normal. Should this go out 
rapidly, floods are apprehended. If it 
goes out slowly, they may not ma- 
terialize. Meanwhile, there are com- 
plaints of dry soil from some parts of 
Texas and reiterated reports of a light 
movement of fertilizers. 

No fresh light has been thrown upon 
the subject of acreage but the talk has 
been of a possible increase of 24 or 3% 
on the average, and it has been pointed 
out that a yield somewhat better than 


season. It is 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —ForWeek— Closed Net 

Feb. 28 High Low Mar. 6 Change 
March..... 20.45 21.88 20.44 20.93 +.48 
A pril 20.44 21.03 20.33 20.93 +.49 
May 20.45 21.20 20.44 20.95 +.50 
June 20.24 20.84 20.24 20.68 +.44 
WIRE 6. 655%:0:5 20.06 20.70 20.05 20.45 +.39 
August. 19.99 20.53 19.99 20.37 +.38 
September... 19.94 20.43 19.94 20.27 +.33 
October.... 19.83 20.40 19.77 20.11 +.28 
November... 19.85 20.27 19.80 20.14 +.29 
December.. 19.91 20.40 19.87 20.16 +.25 
January.... 19.93 20.40 19.85 20.17 +.24 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, March |. 20.70c. 19. 56c. 10. 75d. 
Saturday, March 2 20. 80c. 19. 63c 10.79d. 
Monday, March 4. 20. 90c. 19. 68c 10. 80d. 
Tuesday, March 5. 21. 30c. 20. 10¢ 10. 87d. 
Wednesday, Mar. 6 21. I5c. 19.97e 11.01d. 
Thursday, March7 21.40c 20. 17¢ 10.97d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Prices This Last 

March 6 Week Year 
Gal... 20.35 448,619 382,607 
N. O... 19.97 336,035 490,101 
Mob... 19.75 31,383 13,981 
Sav... 20.15 41,099 35,059 
Nor... 20.19 92,198 71,864 
Be. ts. 20.15 86,455 186,080 
Hous. . 20.25 764,871 716,964 
Aug... 20. 13 77,151 69,115 
Mem. ; 19.45 242,539 236,878 
ae 19.00 24,814 3, 
y. Xe. 19.44 17,762 18,932 
Dal.. 19.6 
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the ten-year average per acre would 
be necessary to produce a crop equal to 
present estimates of this season’s con- 
sumption on this idea of the area to be 
planted. 

These features have been reflected by 
a decided broadening of speculative in- 
terest which has included buying by 
some of the prominent western or Wall 
Street interests according to reports 
current in the trade. Technically the 
position of the market must have eased 
on the advance of 172 points from the 
low level of last month, and it is a ques- 
tion, of course, whether the higher 
prices will not lead to the planting of a 
larger acreage and to a more liberal use 
of fertilizer than has been discussed 
during the progress of the advance. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Feb. Mar. Last 
Market 27 6 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 20.05 2,035 +30 18.55 11.158 
New Orleans. 19.61 1,997 +36 18.44 16.026 
Mobile...... 19.40 1,975 +35 18.40 1.073 
Savannah... 19.75 2,015 +40 18.77. 1.275 
Norfolk... .. 19.81 2,019 +38 18.81 4.564 
New York... 20.80 2,115 +35 18.85 6.900 
Augusta..... 19.75 2,013 +38 18.69 4.913 
Memphis.... 19.05 1,945 +40 17.90 26.931 
St. Louis.... 18.75 1,900 +25 17.75 ...... 
Houstons.... 19.80 2,025 +45 18.50 26.400 
Dallas....... 19.20 1,965 +45 17.85 23.543 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WE isc can 90t .90¢t .70t .63% 8.79 
8S.G M 60t .65t 55t 50 .59 
.M. 35t .40t 40+ 38 - 40 
S. M.. aan ae we 25 oan 
S. L. M ie dee Ol COUUILS. CLS 
ils ao we 5.30 1.00% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.639 
S. G. OFF... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.449 
G. O......... 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29¢ 
YELLOW TINGED 
2 ee .50* .60% .50% .25% 449 
S. M.. 1.00% .90% .75% .75° .89¢ 
ee 1.75* 1.25% 1.25% 1,50° 1.50° 
S. L. M.*# 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.14¢ 
L. M.*%.,. 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.899 
YELLOW STAINED 
i= Se 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1,309 
S. M.**,,.... 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.019% 
dc eines 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65° 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* . 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1,589 
> 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.229 
Meds tics 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 


Operations of N. C. Cotton 
Growers Association Reviewed 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Reviewing the 
operations of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association since its organ- 
ization seven years ago, U. B. Blalock, 
president of the association, made pub- 
lic the following statement: 

“In its seven years of existence the 
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Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
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North Carolina Association has han- 
died 765,000 bales of cotton, has ac- 
counted to every member for every bale, 
has distributed $83,000,000 to members 
has not lost a cent by any bank 
failure, has accumulated a large, valu- 
able reserve fund on which 6% interest 
is paid every year, has steadily reduced 
handling costs, has reduced storage 
charges from 50c. seven years ago to 


35c., and has steadily reduced interest 
charges,” 


Sales Gain in South 





Scarcity in Longer Staple Cottons 
Indicated at Memphis 


Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 4.— Buying 
of cotton in this market to fill February 
commitments ran sales for the closing 
week of the month to a total not far 
below the best of the season. The ad- 
vance in contract values made it easier 
to buy on the old basis, both buyer and 
seller being satisfied; the sales total 
was helped out by the inclusion of one 
or two sizeable lots but would have 
been larger except for inability to find 
some wanted descriptions. 

The supply of full 1 3/16” and better 
staples, in all grades, never large this 
season, is practically exhausted; the 
supply of the shorter cottons, down to 
1”, in middling and better grades is 
becoming limited but buyers say they 
do not expect more than seasonal ad- 
vance in basis on these lengths and 
grades; however, the opinion that basis 
on 14” and longer staples, in strict low 
middling and better grades, will be 
further enhanced, is quite generally 
held. Ideas as to basis are predicated 
upon the assumption that, season con- 
sidered as it advances to its close, there 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Mar. 2 Feb. 23 
10 markets average........ 19.45 18.85 
DROUIN cose alc 0144S od mw oe 19.05 18.55 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
22. 20@22. 40c. 


23.60@23. 85c. 
28. 25@29. 00c. 


| ¥-in. normal 
|i-in. normal 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total.......... 33,825 21,500 22,877 

F.o.b. includedintotal... 24,269 18,303 18,102 

NOMAD. on cacsees sca 95,062 63,263 71,323 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

Year 

For Week Last Year Before 

Net receipts....... 17,094 15,684 16,954 

Gross receipts... .. 37,626 30,638 62,393 
otal since Aug. 1, 

cs < baa ase 735,930 572,793 677,751 

Shipments........ 42,596 30,274 73,128 

Total since Aug. 1.. 1,304,092 1,088,165 1,673,147 

Total stock....... 251,506 236,024 256,810 

Decrease for week.. 3,940 *869 10,681 

Unsold stock in 

hands of Mem- 

_ phis factors..... 69,000 89,750 90,000 

/ecrease for week.. 6,000 Un’ch’gd Un'’ch’gd 
* Increase 


will be no abnormal scarcity of cottons 
shorter than 14” but that the cheap 
basis on which staple lengths sold 
earlier in the season resulted in un- 
usual invasions of the supply, reducing 
it to a point warranting gradual im- 
provement to at least a normal basis 
before the end of the season. 

Basis on staples is currently quoted 
unchanged from the previous week, as 
follows: Strict middling 14” 175 on 
the May contract, 1 3/16” 325 on and 
14” at 800 on; these quotations are close 
to the basis on which most sales during 
the week were made, although some 
sellers succeeded in getting as much as 
25 points more and some are holding for 
50 to 100 points more for 1%” to 
1 3/16”; when it comes to full 1 3/16” 
and longer high grades, it is a matter 
of bargaining with the advantage dis- 
tinctly in favor of the seller. 

The week was unfavorable for field 
work; temperatures were abnormally 
high during two or three days but were 
accompanied by much rainfall ; a portion 
of the week was cold but temperatures 
were not low enough to affect insect 
life materially. Most of the month of 
February was unfavorable for field 
work. Temperatures at Memphis aver- 
aged nine degrees below seasonal nor- 
mal, without falling much under 20 
degrees above zero at any time; rainfall 
was frequent. Conditions were more 
favorable, during the month, in the 
eastern belt than in the central and 
more favorable in the western belt, 
Texas particularly, than in the At- 
lantics. However, conditions, not yet 
acute, are beginning to assume a 
drouthy aspect in limited portions of 
western and southwestern Texas. 


Gaufin Textile Co., 


Is Now Incorporated 


Application was recently made by the 
Gaufin Textile Co., tapes, braids, bind- 
ings, spinning tapes and spindle band- 
ings, for a charter of incorporation to 
engage in the manufacture and sale of 
narrow fabrics, tapes, bindings, braids, 
etc. The company has been located for 
several years at their present address, 
109 S. Second St., Philadelphia, and 
they state business will be continued 
along the same lines as_ heretofore. 
They plan to move to new and larger 
quarters and in the near future will be 
located at 32 N. Front St. The corpora- 
tion will be conducted under the direc- 
tion of Stewart T. Gault, who has been 
in charge for a number of years. 


Vardry Mills May be Sold 


It is reported that the properties of 
Vardry Mills, located in Greenville, 
S. C., will be sold by the present 
owners, The Riddle Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The mill is equipped with 4,320 
spinning spindles and 2,160 twister 
spindles, and until recently was engaged 
in the production of 20/2 to 30/2 yarns. 
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Spinners Balk at Advances — 
Uppers Stronger than Sak. 


Boston, March 6.—The advance in 
domestic futures has discouraged volume 
buying of premium and extra staple 
cottons as well as of the shorter 
cottons, and decreased demand has been 
followed by scattered weakness on 
basis, with the result that most of the 
recent small transactions have been put 
through within the range of prices 
ruling a week ago. 

The fact that spinners have been so 
quick to adopt a hand-to-mouth policy 
of buying following a rather stiff ad- 
vance in futures would seem to indicate 
that they are better covered with cotton 
than was generally supposed. It is also 
possible that decreased demand for 
yarns and cloths following the latest 
advance in cotton has had some effect 
upon their cotton buying policy. While 
prices are quotably unchanged on small 
lots of most staples and grades, it is 
quite probable that for a large lot of 
most staples and grades it would require 
a bid close to top quotations. 

The feature of the Egyptian contract 
market has been the activity and 
strength of both old and new crop 
Upper options, with Sak. developing 
some weakness on old crop and renewed 
strength on new crop contracts. April 
and October Upper contracts are both 
up approximately 25 points, the latter 
closing today at $24.61; while March 
Sak. at $36.80 was off 9 points the 


November option at $38.42 was up 24 
points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
SOR Pee <8 233 to 244c. 
Ive in. to It in...... 234 to 234c. 24 to 24kc. 
Re ose wa sodiee 234 to 24c. 244 to 24}c. 
Ws i siriccnase 27 to 27he. 28 to 284. 
Id in... 30 to 3le. 31 to 32¢. 


Basis on New York, May, 20, 95c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Mar.- 
Apr. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 36.60c., up 0.45c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.20c., up 0.30c. from Feb. 27. 
They report closing prices Mar. 6 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $36.80, off 9c.; Apr. Uppers, 
$23.53, up 24c. from Feb. 27. 


To Address Phi Psi Meeting 


Peter Pund, last fall captain of the 
Georgia Tech football team, and an 
almost unanimous choice for all-Ameri- 
can center in 1928, is one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the program of the 
annual convention of the Phi Psi tex- 
tile fraternity, to be held in Charlotte, 
N. C., April 18, 19 and 20, according to 
announcements from that organization. 
Pund is a member of the Phi Psi 
chapter at Georgia Tech. 
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The finest filament ever spun | we 
by man or worm i 


15 DENIER 
BEMBERG YARN 
of 24 FILAMENTS 


This marvelous achievement is only pos- 
sible because of the strength and pliabil- 
ity of the basic Bemberg filament . . . the 
quality that gives to all fabrics made of 
Bemberg that crunch and feel and soft, 
subdued lustre at which the entire textile 


industry is wondering. 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 


This new 15 denier Bemberg Yarn, as well as all other deniers, 
was developed and is being made at Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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RAYON 


Trade in Process of Adjustment 


Unsettled Condition Follows 


Price Cut—Steady 


VV 1TH further announcement of re- 

ductions by other rayon producers, 
iollowing the recent general revision ot 
quotations, the rayon market was still 
in the process of adjusting itself to the 
new prices, this week. There was a 
iair amount of business written, but no 
exceptionally large orders were placed. 
Several producers reported that their 
demand had increased since the reduc- 
tion; on the whole, however, users are 
not showing any disposition to stampede 
the market. 

The coarser lower-end yarns, which 
bore the brunt of the price reduction, 
were selling at a normal pace. Higher- 
end yarns, especially those used in all 
rayon broad goods weaving, moved ac- 
tively. The rayon fabrics, as previously 
noted in these columns, represent a 
growing market, and the swift turnover 
enjoved by certain mills specializing in 
all-rayon cloths, has brought a steady 
demand for the finer yarns. 

Producers say it is still too early to 
gauge the effect of the reduction. They 
tell of demands for rebates. Numerous 
manufacturers, the varn factors say, 
are asking that the rayon yarn reduc- 
tion be made retroactive to cover recent 


Buying 


purchases. The producers, naturally 
enough, have refused to comply with 
these requests. The manufacturers in 
presenting their claims, tell of the diffi- 
culties which the reduction has created 
for them. It is stated that jobbers and 
retailers buying finished products, such 
as underwear and hosiery, are asking 
the manufacturers to give them a cut 
proportionate to the general cut, and to 
make their reduction effective on orders 
placed prior to the announcement of the 
yarn cut. 

Just how this tangle will be straight- 
ened out, it is hard to say. But it ap- 
pears certain that the yarn producers 
will maintain their present firm stand 
that the cut be effective only on the 
dates specified. Manufacturers who 
were questioned admitted that the whole 
question was somewhat unreasonable, 
and they are trying to get their own 
customers to see it from that point of 
view. So far as future orders are con- 
cerned, of course, the cut is effective. 
Hosiery and underwear producers, to a 
limited extent, have passed the reduc- 
tion along to their clientele; but here 
again the situation is still somewhat 
unsettled. Observers said this week 








a 


that probably another fortnight would 
elapse before the market would be 
normal. 

One important rayon yarn producer, 
in discussing his own price reductions, 
said he was reasonably sure the firm 
would do no more cutting for a year, 
irrespective of what the foreign rayon 
producers might do. He said further 
change would be unfavorable to the 
trade as a whole, and he cited the 
present unsettled condition as an ex- 
ample of the disturbing effect of price 
cutting. The market will be stable 
again within a few weeks, he said, and 
his hope was that this stability would 
maintain throughout the year. 

There was much interest in the trade 
in the reports from the Rayon Institute 
about the success of the new promotion 
method of distributing swatches among 
manufacturers and stores. Executives 
of the Institute said the reaction to this 
move had been very favorable. Stores are 
eager to learn more about rayon with a 
view to expanding their rayon depart- 
ments, it was stated. 





Industrial Rayon 
Announces New Prices 


The reduction in prices of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. yarns, which Hiram 
Rivitz, president of that company, had 
stated was projected, has been an- 
nounced. The revision was made ef- 





Viscose Process 





Denier Filament First Qual. 
75 18 2.50 
75 30 2.60 
100 18 2.10 
100 40 2.20 
125 18 1.55 
125 36 1.60 
150 24-32 1.30 
150 36 1.35 
150 60 1.50 
170 24-27 1.30 
170 60 1.50 
200 30 1.25 
200 60 1.45 
300 40-60 1.10 
400 iz 1.10 
450 54 1.10 
600 72-96 1.10 
900 100-144 1.10 


| 150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


Open bleached waste......... . 38c. 
Open unbleached waste... . 33-35c. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) .26-28c. 
Colored thread waste........ . We 
CONGREA CDE isis esis heciss , POG. 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Second Qual. First Second First Second 
1.70 Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. 
175 35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.60 $1.25 
; 50 2.42 2.50 140 1.40 ‘2 
1.40 75 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
1.65 100 2.10 1.40 160 1.30 1.20 
1.25 First Second 
1.25 Denier Qual. Qual. 
: 175 $1.30 $1.20 
1.20 
1.25 Cuprammonium Process 
1.25 Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.20 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.20 60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
115 80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
15 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
: 120 90 2.90 
1.05 
1.05 Acetate Process 
1.05 Denier Price | Denier Price 
1.05 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
105 55 3.00 150 1.90 
: 75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Converted Rayon Waste 
Bleached tops................624+.65c. Bleached garnets...... . 38-.45¢, 
Unbleached tops... .58-.61c. Unbleached garnets..  « «are 
Bleached noils........ .30c. Colored garnets............. .25-.28¢. 
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“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Cw 


The consensus of opinion amongst manufacturers 
of Discrella-made articles: 


“They Sell More Easily and at Our Price” 
CwD 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 










Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
Hostery MANUFACTURERS 







OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 












NATURAL and CON VERT ED 


440 Lafayette St., New York 





‘CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 





Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


New vere ASLAM, Inc. — as723300 











me 


if "RAYON % 


he 
Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 
BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
New York 2376. 





HVUICUNEUeneeee eee UaeUaceacaeneneae anteaters 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~ NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUUUTUUSUED EDA EE EDA ETA AEA EATT 


Hex van ana vuuaun wenn naa aNaNNAN LNAI NAL 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
Oo ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
mS Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





{ 4 
= - = 

6 KS SHANTI Hay X 

LEY ee PHI 
oh 
LS NEW YORK OFFICE 

267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Wi | 3 Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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fective as of Feb. 21. The announce- 
ment was accompanied by a letter 
reading, in part, as follows: 

“*A’ grade skeins will hereafter be 
known as First- quality and the former 
‘B’ and ‘C’ skeins will be combined to 
form a new grade to be known as 
Second quality. 

“Our coned product formerly desig- 
nated as ‘A’ grade will hereafter be 
known as First quality and our former 
non-standard cones as Second quality.” 

The new prices follow: 


-——Bleached Skeins-———. 


Denier Filaments Ist Quality 2nd Quality 
150 30 $1.30 $1.20 
300 60 1.10 1.05 

-——Unbleached Cones—— 
Lustrous 
Ist Quality 2nd Quality 
150 30 $1.35 $1.25 
Delustered 
Ist Quality 2nd Quality 
150 30 $1.45 $1.35 


Revised Prices Announced 
By American Glanzstoff Corp. 


The American Glanstoff Corp. has 
reduced its yarn quotations in line with 
the general market cut, as announced 
previously in these columns. The new 
American Glanzstoff prices on_ its 
American production are as follows: 


Ist 2nd Ist Qual. 
; ; aoe. ual. Cones 
Denier Filament Skeins Skeins Bleached 
150 32 1.30 1.20 1:35 
150 60 1.50 1.25 ane 
*150 32 1.40 1.20 1.45 


* Soft luster yarn. 





Europe Seeks Waste Here 





Traders Tell of Turning Down 
Orders from Foreign Firms 


The rayon waste market, which has 
been quiet but firm during recent 
weeks, continued to ease off this week, 
traders reported. The demand for 
winder’s waste dropped perceptibly, 
which tended to improve the market 
rather than otherwise, as it permitted 
earlier deliveries on orders. 

In other respects, the market still 
favored the seller. Dealers told of the 
receipt of large rayon waste shipments 
from Europe during the week. There 
is plenty of foreign and domestic waste 
in the New York market, factors said, 
but the stocks are all sold; indeed, these 
shipments represent purchases made as 
far back as December and November. 
It developed that European supplies 
are growing scarcer; several New York 
waste traders received inquiries from 
European firms for waste, during the 
week. These factors said they could 
not fill any of the orders; in their 
answers they stated that they were 
all sold up until late spring, on ex- 
pected shipments from domestic pro- 
ducers. 


Courtauld’s Statement 





British Firm Show Large Profits— 
Mr. Courtauld’s Statement 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Mar. 7 (Special). 
—Samuel Courtauld at annual meeting 
today referred to coming general elec- 
tion and fears of withdrawal of rayon 
and silk duties. Mr. Courtauld said he 
would hesitate to make further exten- 
sions if duties were to be repealed. He 
said that average wages on Continent 
were 40 to 60% below British levels 
and foreign competition was not just a 
bogey but a matter to be regarded seri- 
ously. Conditions in the European in- 
dustry he described as very difficult and 
any rapid improvement was uncertain. 





MANCHESTER, ENG.—Profits for the 
year 1928 after charging all taxation, 
depreciation and expenses amount to 
£5,171,997 being the largest ever re- 
corded in the history of this remarkable 
firm. Last year profits were shown as 
£4,585,921, but this was after a sum 
of £250,000 had been placed to special 
reserve for depreciation of plant and 
buildings. 

To general reserve the Board intends 
to again place £1,000,000. The capital 
of the company was increased last year 
by a share for share bonus and the 
ordinary shares now amount to £24,- 
000,000 against £12,000,000 a year ago. 
The dividend at that time was 25% 
less tax, and it has now been decided 
to pay 15% which is equal to 30% on 
the old capital. The sum carried for- 
ward is £1,394,716. 

It is interesting to note that some 
days prior to the publication of these 
preliminary accounts, a letter was ad- 
dressed by Samuel Courtauld to the 
editor of the London Times in which 
he stated that “the year 1927 started 
with large weights of yarn in stock, 
and I estimate that two to three million 
pounds were taken out of stock during 
the year, and that sales exceeded the 
production by that amount; 1928, on 
the contrary, started with small weights 
in stock, and this stock was largely in- 
creased before the end of the year.” 
“From figures in my possession I should 
estimate the weight put into stock as 
at least five million, and it may well 
have been a very great deal more.” “If 
two and a half millions is added to 
the production figures for 1927, the 
total weight of English yarn sold is 
brought up to 41 millions.” “If 5 mil- 
lions is deducted from the production 
of 1928, the total weight of English 
yarn sold is reduced to 45,000,000 Ib., 
an increase of only 10% for the year.” 
“Moreover, of the 45,000,000 Ib. sold, 
there is no doubt that a very large 
weight was disposed of at less than cost 
price; this weight helped to swell the 
turnover for the year, but does not 
denote a corresponding growth in 
healthy demand.” “If all concerned in 
the financing and working of the in- 
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dustry realize,” continues Mr. Court- 
auld, “how seriots the present diffi- 
culties are, they may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise, but it would be dis- 
astrous if any blindness to the facts 
should lead to another outburst of ill- 
founded optimism.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Courtauld 
is speaking of the English rayon mar- 
ket generally and obviously his remarks 
have reference largely to the new com- 
panies and to others in the embryo stage. 

The final excise returns for the year 
1928 have now been published and 
show that the total weight of rayon 
yarn subjected to duty in the last quar- 
ter of the year amounted to 12,381,680 
lb., and that for the whole year to 50,- 
388,088 Ib. Net imports totalled 2,- 
612,137 lb., and exports 9,543,325 Ib. 
from which there is an apparent con- 
sumption of 43,456,900 lb. From this 
must be deducted the 5,000,000 Ib. stock 
referred to above, with the consequence 
that the final estimated consumption in 
Britain in 1928 was 38,500,000 Ib. 


Art Alliance Contest 
Terms Are Announced 


The Art Alliance of America has an- 
nounced the terms and arrangements 
for its annual textile design competition, 
The competition is the thirteenth of that 
organization; the awards will total $1,- 
350 cash, it was stated. There will be 
two general prizes, $250 for the best de- 
sign for costume fabric, either in silk 
or cotton, and another $250 for the 
best design for decorative fabric in silk, 
linen or cotton. Other prizes of cash 
for various kinds of fabric designs will 
be contributed by the following firms: 
The Merrimack Mfg. Co., Pacific Mills, 
Fruit of the Loom Mills, DuPont 
Rayon Corp., Stehli Silks Co., H. R. 
Mallinson, Inc., F. Schumacher & Co., 
Schwarzenbach Huber & Co., and the 
Rayon Institute of America. The 
donors of the general prizes are: 
Cheney Bros., Marshall Field & Co., 
United Piece Dye Works, Orinoko 
Mills, Witcombe & McGeachin, and 
Collins & Aikman. 

The designs are to be delivered to 
the Art Alliance April 11 to 13 inclu- 
sive. The jury will meet April 16, and 
the designs will be exhibited April 18 
to 27. 





Power Engineers’ Convention 
In Chattanooga, Sept. 9 to 13 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Power Engineers 
will be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Sept. 9 to 13th. This will be the 47th 
meeting of the organization, and it will 
be the first time the association has 
convened in the South. The conven- 
tion will be featured by a “Power and 
Mechanical Exposition,” which will 
contain a representative showing of 
modern mechanical equipment in the 
industry, it is announced. 

Frank N. Chapman of A. Leschen & 
Sons, St. Louis, is secretary of the 
National Exhibitors Association, and 
has charge of exhibits. 
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STOKES Rotary Cutter 


With this machine you can have the same length staple 
for spinning all kinds of mixed yarns of wool, cotton, 
rayon or silk. 


Makes 300 cuts per minute and will handle from four to 
eight strands of top or roving at one time. 


Write for complete description and quotation. 


FJ§roKes MACHINE COMPANY 


584& Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are you using steel beam heads— 
or competing against them? 


Che mill which is still employing old-fashioned cast 
iron beam heads is at a distinct disadvantage with 
competitors who employ pressed steel equipment. 
The large number of progressive companies using 
APCO MOSSBERG steel beam heads is a fair 
indication of the superiority of these finely made 
pressed steel heads. 


Let our engineering department estimate the cost of Apco 
Mossberg steel beam equipment for you. 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


All Steel Loom Beam Heads Narrow Fabric Beams 

All Steel Section Beam Heads Top Beams 

Adjustable Heads Pressed Steel Stampings 
of all kinds 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 
for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural qualities 
that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 
Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 





Efficiency Without Serviceability 
Condemns an Otherwise 


Good Machine 


For stock dyeing, only a thoro knowledge of the re- 
quirements and engineering ability makes it possible 
to meet all needs. 


‘The cage is loaded in 10 to 15 minutes. ‘They are 
emptied, and available for another batch, in less 
than 5 minutes. 

For Dyeing, Chroming, Washing, Carbonizing and 
Stripping 

Raw Wool, Rags, Noils, Shoddy. 


INCORPORATED 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Valetta and Coral Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 
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Spun Silk Demand 
Continues Steady 


Orders Come in Freely, and 
Prices Hold Firm—Some 
Grades Scarce 


The steady buying which has pre- 
vailed of late in the spun silk market, 
continued without much change during 
the current week. Spinners declared 
themselves very satisfied with the pres- 
ent state of things. They are enjoying 

. fairly swift turnover on yarns; the 
“a cloud on the horizon, perhaps, is a 
slight difficulty in getting certain 
grades. The scarcity which has been 
reported in raw silks is reflected at the 
spinners’ end, to a moderate degree. 
Spinners say the shortage is not serious ; 
they can usually get what they want; 
sometimes, however, future buying is 
necessary to insure delivery. 

Prices remained firm all week. Broad- 
silk mills were buying steadily, but in 
slightly less quantities than hitherto. 
The peak of Spring production in 
broadsilk is believed by some spinners 
to have passed, and they look for a 
gradual decline in these orders during 
coming weeks. Meanwhile, hosiers are 
placing orders freely, mostly for de- 
livery in early summer. The usual con- 
fident tone which is a characteristic of 
the hosiery trade, still prevails in these 
purchases; there is no dispute as to 
prices, and most of these orders are of 
good size. 

A slight increase in demand from 
the woolen and worsted trades was 
noted during the week. Sweater knit- 
ters especially were in the market for 
spun silks, and they placed a consider- 
able quantity of business, spinners re- 
ported. 





Mills Push Campaign for Longer 
Staple Cotton 
One of the large cotton mills near 


Charlotte, N. C., has inaugurated a 
campaign among the farmers of Meck- 


| 
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Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
| Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. . . 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... . . 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbons. 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops... . a 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX. 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX. 

Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. 

Hosiery tram, crack XX. 

Hosiery tram, XX.. 


iin Silk Yarns 


Terms: 2% 10, net 69 


f Tee 
4.55 


- 
an 
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lenburg County, with the cooperation 
of Hope Elias, county farm demonstra- 
tion agent, to encourage the growing 
of cotton with a staple length of from 
1 to l¥s in. 

The mills now consume a_ large 
amount of special length cotton shipped 
from Oklahoma, and would be willing 
to pay the farmers of Mecklenburg 
County a premium for the same staple 
length grown locally, and have agreed 
to use 8,000 bales from their farms. 


Earlier Call for Trams 


Throwsters Say Hosiers Are Tending 
Away from Future Buying 


Throwsters reported a firm steady 
market on all silk yarns during the 
week, with broadsilk mills buying freely. 
Most of the broadsilk orders were small 
and for immediate delivery. All the 
Japans were in demand, the two and 
three thread yarns being favored. Prices 
held their own, and weavers showed 
little disposition to haggle. A similar 
situation obtained at the hosiery end. 

The hosiers have slowed up some- 
what in their futures, throwsters stated, 
but such business as did come in, was 
placed unhesitatingly. The principal 
throwing mills reported that hosiers 
were inclining away from future buy- 
ing and toward early deliveries. The 
usual three months leeway has been cut 
down to two months, sometimes even to 
six weeks, throwsters said. 

The trade has little difficulty in meet- 
ing the hosiery demand for earlier de- 
liveries. There a fair amount of 
tram available, and orders are being 
filled according to schedule. 

The throwing mill situation was un- 
changed. Production is steady, but con- 
servative, factors said. The “flu” 
epidemic, which presented a somewhat 
serious problem early in the year, due 
to the sickness of many mill operatives, 
has fully abated, it was stated, and most 
of the throwing mills are now in nor- 
mal condition in this respect. 


is 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 





Raw Silk Prices 
Decline Slightly 


Drop in Demand Weakens Market, 
but Rally is Looked for—Fila- 


tures to Increase 20/22 


The volume of raw silk sales declined 
considerably during the week, bringing 
a slackening of prices which in turn 
effected a new spurt in demand just 
before going to press. The drop in 
prices hit futures chiefly; on March 4, 
the only quotations which held their 
own were for March and June orders. 
Despite the slight decline, the general 
tone of the market was steady, and trad- 
ers assumed a confident attitude. They 
look for a rally later in the month. 

The decline hit many of the best-sell- 
ing silks; three of the 13/15s dropped, 
sometimes as much as 5c. below previous 
quotations; there were also numerous 
reductions of 5c. in the 20/22s. 

Current buying was mostly from the 
broadsilk mills, traders reported. This 
demand represented a fair quantity of 
small orders, practically all for spot 
delivery. Hosiers also placed consider- 
able business during the week, mostly 
advance orders. 

Commenting on the current shortage 
of 20/22s, one raw silk trader, rep- 
resenting an important Japanese firm, 
said this situation would ease up in 
April. Many of the Yokohama filatures 
have made arrangements to curtail their 
output of 13/15s in favor of 20/22s, to 
meet the growing demand for the latter, 
he stated. This factor was of the view 
that there will be a steady increase in 


demand for 20/22s in the American 
market. He said this size can more 
nearly meet the desired standards of 


evenness and has better winding qual- 
ities than the 13/15s; and he predicted 
that before long the 20/22s will dom- 
inate in the broadsilk market. The cur- 
rent shortage of 20/22s is due to the 
fact that this size is already. being used 
as a substitute for 13/15s to a large 
extent, he asserted. 





Raw Silk Exchange 


5 es ae =e Close Forthe Week Close Net 
. — sneane, grand _ 2 = ‘a $5 a. Month Feb. 27. High Low Mar.5 Chg. 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 5... $38 , ; 
$5 Sipun Giaters, creck XX. 19/15..... $.25 ‘Memb... O27 368 ¢0 OS oes 
35 Japan filature, XX, 13/15..... 5.5 “mga 4.98 4.98 494 444 — 64 
15 Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 5.10 ae , 495 4.97 491 ono. 01 
35 Japan filature, X, 13/15... oe 492 4:92 487 4.89 —.03 
55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16 4.35 aga eh 4 90 4.90 4.83 4 “ ... O64 
10 Canton filature, new style 20/22 4.15 Se aoe ber. 4.87 4.89 ig 6.6% —.03 
pe Tussah filature, 8 cocoon... 2.00 Oct a " 4°85 4 87 4 82 4.82 —.03 
i XX (Yellow / 5:3 @ . . s ; 
90 oon xx oe) a 5 3 Feb. 27 to March 5—Total contracts 563; total 
85 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... 5.25 number of bales, 2,665; total approximate v alue, 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22... 5.20 $1,772,225 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22.... 5.20 
Crack (White) 20/22.. 5.15 
7 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Ghornton, R. I. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
worst! YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
eaving 


YARNS | 


Colors, Oxfords 


and Fancy Mixes | 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOsTON— E. Geoffrey Nathan, e Prentiss St. 
{TATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
tos ANGELES Arthur Bone, 43 an We rth St. 
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Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 








- WORSTED AND MERINO 


N)) ) French 


Spun Yarns ” 
for Knitting and Weaving | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
York 1 Madizon 


Boston and New Marland ‘Stateo Walter" Ww. Skerry, 
10 High “eat Boston. 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


a «. aa oof 6 2.4 028 Ce a. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in enn 8 and Mixtures 





~ CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 
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O. J. CARON» 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Wool d For Weavi 
ae YARNS wit Sateior 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WORSTED YARNS 








Chain Stores Affect Yarn Sales 


Specialized 


Field Is 


Attractive for Volume 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ANY manufacturers of knit goods 

are selling their merchandise this 
year at the same prices they quoted a 
year ago notwithstanding an advance in 
yarns, their raw material, that has been 
an important one. Bathing-suit manu- 
facturers, for example, are paying 17c. 
a pound more this year than they did for 
yarns to go into corresponding goods a 
year ago. While their raw material has 
advanced to this extent it is noticeable 
few manufacturers have made any 
change in the selling prices of their 
products this year. There are two rea- 
sons why this is true and are important 
in that they represent a definite trend 
in many lines of worsted manufacture 
at this time. 

Bathing-suit manufacturers have been 
enabled to do this because they have 
made important changes in their yarns 
and this in turn has had and is having a 
decided effect upon spinners that cater 
to the outerwear field. Spinners that 
are producing single dyed yarns for the 
bathing-suit trade are busy at the present 
time. Those who have been spinning 
these yarns for years state they are find- 
ing competition keener than ever before, 
due to the fact many other spinners have 
entered this attractive field for the first 
time this year. One of the largest in 
the country at present is running full 
time and states that bulk of their pro- 
duction at this time is being taken by 
the bathing-suit trade. 


Cheaper Raw Material 


More single yarn has been taken by 
these mills this year than ever before. 
In former years a majority of bathing- 
suit manufacturers bought 2-26s, usually 
of a good grade, 50s being the standard, 
this count and quality being regarded 
as the typical one. This has changed 


Bradford System 


and the change has been brought about 
largely because bathing-suit manufac- 
turers have strived to keep their prices 
unchanged, although prices of their 
raw material have advanced drastically 
within the last twelve months. This has 
been made possible by the larger use 
this season of single dyed yarns and 
in the second place by the use of finer 
counts. 

While finer counts of worsted yarns 
cost them more per pound, this increase 
in price of yarn is more than counter- 
balanced by the lighter weight garment 
that is now manufactured. In other 
words they will consume enough less of 
the finer number to more than counter- 
act any higher price paid for the finer 
count. For example, one of the larg- 
est spinners in the country states that 
they have found many of their bathing- 
suit customers are asking for 2-30s in- 
stead of 2-26s. When manufacturers 
use single yarn instead of two-ply the 
reduction in cost is even more apparent. 


Dyeing Chargés Absorbed 


Single dyed 13s, the number usually 
specified by bathing-suit mills, sells for 
the same price, in many instances, as the 
former standard count, 2-26s, in the oil. 
In other words, manufacturers are able 
to buy their yarn on cones and dyed for 
the same figure they would have to pay 
for 2-26s in the oil, to which they then 
would be forced to add winding and 
dyeing charges. This has made it pos- 
sible for many mills to name the same 
figures on their garments, although pay- 
ing considerably more for yarns this 
year. Not all manufacturers have fol- 
lowed this tendency, but a large number 
have, this being apparent from the im- 
portant expansion in demand for single 
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Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, high i bid. (50s) 524 
20, bi 624 
674 
‘774 
‘874 


‘173 
60 


300 ‘ee warp (66-70 

40s, 4 bld. (60- 
(66-70s) 

60s, (70s 


2-20s low, } bld. (44s) 
2-188 to aa oy bid. (50s) .. 


2-26s, 
2-39s, ted bid. eo 
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Improved Demand 


For Wool Tops 


Business Accepted on Lower Basis 
of Values—Fine Noils Deflated 
Now Steady 





Boston.—The situation in the top 
market improved considerably during 
the week as to volume of business 
offered yet while a number of orders 
were placed they were generally on a 
lower basis of values. The market con- 
tinues irregular. The strongest top at 
the moment is half-blood, the asking 
price being advanced 2c. per pound 
owing to the strong situation in this 
type of raw material. Low js blood 
high 4 blood declined 2c. per pound. 
The crossbreds from foreign wool were 
firm. 

Improved tone in the market devel- 
oped almost over night. Spinners 
gathering confidence from certain manu- 
facturers in receipt of cloth orders came 
into the market with some large specu- 
lative business up their sleeves bidding, 
in many cases, prices too low for some 
topmakers to accept but which were 
probably taken in other quarters. The 
Bradford top-market continues its down- 
ward trend in fine qualities. 

The noil market has now been pretty 
thoroughly deflated in merino prices. 
The steady advance during the greater 
part of 1928 which culminated in fine 
noils selling well above $1 per pound 
has flattened out and the entire market 
is at this time practically where it was 
a year ago. The price of wool is also 
where it was a year ago. 

A leading dealer stated that fine noils 
were holding steady and there was a 
general opinion that they would main- 
tain a firm position. Continuing he 
said “If we can get the right noils there 
is not much trouble as to prices and 
if business were good generally I should 
want to protect myself on fine noils.” 

In January there was an increased 


(Continued on page 93) 
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2-208, $ bld. (60s) 


French Spun Merino White 
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THE KENT MFG. CO. 
Clifton Heights 


Penna. 








WOOLEN GOODS and 
WORSTED YARNS 
French 





HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 
All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 
COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 









ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


SUOUUEOUEUAOEUODUDUOUODOODOOUEDOEDOUANEOODOEDODOOLONOEINEN 
MTT 
OCCUPA E EEO 
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WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


NOILS DEPITCHED 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 
James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. t your service. 
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| ROACH DOOM 








AT LAST 


A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE—NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


‘ee CAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE RAT DOOM 


TALOG——— 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 


of our Business 
Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Swift’s--Wools 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia | 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 
_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 








WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Uncertain Situation in Wools 





Large Consumption of Domestic Wool 
Fails to Sustain Market Confidence 


Boston. 

HE manufacturing situation from 

the raw material consumption side 
is more favorable to the wool market 
than appears on the surface. Consump- 
tion gained 17.7 per cent in January. 
A large quantity of fine wool has been 
taken off the market during the last 
few weeks and it will be many weeks 
before any new clip wool arrives in 
bulk. The mills at this time are at 
least as dependent on the wool market 
as the wool market is dependent upon 
the mills and yet lack of nerve or lack 
of knowledge of the situation has al- 
lowed wools to slide off all along the 
line. 

It is said by some traders that a 
letting down of prices on Summer 
Street might be somewhat of an ad- 
vantage in relation to the acquisition 
of new clip wools. Growers having in 
mind the possible raising of the tariff 
on wool are entertaining exalted opin- 
ions regarding its worth and this with- 
out any apparent recognition of the real 
situation in wool at home and abroad. 

Said one merchant: “If foreign val- 
ues continue to decline we shall inevit- 
ably have a lower basis on tops and 


wools in the not far distant future.” As 
the matter now stands there is less 
contracting in the western fields that 
for many years. There are few if any 
eastern buyers in the West at this time. 

It may be, however, that this year 
the growers who are better organized 
than ever before will put brakes on the 
decline by refusing to sell their wools 
except at strong prices. Buoyed up 
with the anticipation of a higher tariff 
and with larger local financial aid they 
may by a firm front prevent a market 
rout in wools. 


Large January Consumption 


Consumption of wool in the United 
States for January was at the highest 
point for the last three years and at 
55,008,000 grease pounds showed a de- 
cided gain over the December consump- 
tion of 45,888,000 lb. The table here- 
with shows the high consumption points 
for the periods named: 


PoE e's 49,072,000 lb. October 
1 a 54,262,000 lb. March 
be is 51,477,000 Ib. October 
1929... 


55,008,000 lb. January 


The consumption situation be 


may 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine. 
Fine clothing. . 
} blood.. 

# blood. 

+ blood... 


$0.45 -$0. 
.38 - 
51 - 
.54 - 
53 - 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
BicBis< < : ‘ 1 
A-Super. ; ' l 
B-Super.... 
C-Super. . 


wit. 
.03 - 1. 
.93 - 
.82 - 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 

Staple fine } bld.... 
Fine and fine medium. . 
# blood 

S WRONG. 5.40% 


10-1. 
.07 - 1. 
.03 - 1. 
.03 - I. 
95 - 


Mohair—Domestic 


Best carding... . 
Best combing.... . . 


46 


.39 
oan 
ae 
54 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average .45 - 
Cape firsts.... 48 - 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Australian: 
cs 
G0ni.. ss. 

58-60s..... 


Grease Basis— 


Montevideo: 
8-60s.... 
Sa 
- | oe 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40—44s... 
5s, 36-40s.... 


1.02 
. 85 
ae 


.47 
.47 
. 46 


a 
a 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1.. $0.28 
China Filling Fleece ae 
Szechuen ass’t.. .27 - 

Cordova........ .25}- 

Scotch black face. . .27 - 

East India: Kandahar. .36 - 

WHOM Piss oss 41 - 

SOB acces 41 - 

Aleppo... .38 - 


-$0. 
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Hee 


seen in a clearer light if recourse is 
had to comparison with the index fig- 
ure of 1926. Thus the average monthly 
consumption for the years herewith are 
compared with 100 the 1926 base figure: 


1926.. 100 
Pa on canna Smaak ha 108 
Sate cancacs ties owen ae 107 
SOE as eas oa hae is sinlewccs 127 


Separating foreign and domestic wool 
consumption the following comparison 
is possible: 


Domestic Foreign 
ae 100 100 
NPE ett once 125 92 
en 132 82 
1929, Jan........ 150 105 
The decline in wool values in the 


primary markets is exercising a depress- 
ing effect on trade in the Bradford dis- 
trict. Indications are that the low 
point has not yet been reached in for- 
eign wool values. There was little con- 
fidence when wool was firm and now 
that confidence has been shaken buying 
by English consumers has reached a 
minimum. From the standpoint of con- 
sumption the conditions throughout the 
world are said to be unsatisfactory and 
yet it may turn out that the present 
movement toward lower values will 
prove to be of material assistance to 


manufacturers. On paper the world 
position seems sound, the available sup- 
ply only just about equal to con- 
sumption, 


Wool imports at this time are on the 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


Lap— 
Fine white... . 
Fine colored 


Thread White Worsted— 


$1.23 -$1. 

1.03 - 1. 
.90 
.63 
Thread Colored Worsted— 

Fine two-ply 

4 blood, two-ply. 
Card— 

Fine white... . ; 

Medium white...... 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 


Merinos— 
Coarse light. . 
Fine dark.. 
Fine light.. 

Serges— 
Blue... 
Black. . 
Red... 

Knit— 
White... 
Red.. an 
Light hoods. 


Worsteds— 
Light.... 
Blue... 
Black. . 


48 
. 28 


Be 
a 


$0. 


0843-$0.093 
G=- , 
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Model “N” 
Automatic 


Feed 


—— See Also—— 
ISOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALO 






ue 





HIS illustration shows one of 
our several models used for 
evenly feeding wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers 
in a continuous manner. 











These machines are made to handle If you are using one or more anti- 







the shortest staples, such as hull quated Automatic Feeds, or feed- 
fiber or linters; also the longest ing some machine by hand where 
used in the carpet yarn industry. an Automatic Feed would give bet- 
There is a model adapted to your ter results, let us offer you one of 
work. our modern types. 

Send for catalog No. 136, which A good heavily built Feed may be 
illustrates and describes various used as an opener or breaker for 
models. fluffing tightly baled fibers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., 


Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


Signode Strapping 
for Textile Shipments 


This bale rep- 

Ask for facts 
est, cheapest and figures on 
type of ship- 5 savings made 
ment. ann m@ by other mills. 


resents the saf- 


Signode Tensional Steel Strapping is steadily growing in 
use by Textile Mills for all types of shipments including 
bales, boxes, cartons, crates, etc. The strap is strong, uni- 
form and does not stretch. The Seals form a perfect lock 
for complete protection. Of equal importance is the re- 
markable speed and ease of application. 


We will gladly demonstrate without the slightest 
obligation or send catalog No. 15 if you prefer. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, 
ete. Write for general catalog. 
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Pressed Steel ee 
and Beam Heads 


DJUSTABLE beam 
head with inner sur- 
face machined and polished. 
Specially designed for use 
with rayon and silk yarns. 
Any type of cast iron head 
can be reproduced in light, 
strong pressed steel. 





Patented 


MOSSBERG 
PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 


Attleboro—Massachusetts—U. S. A. 


2016 Cockrell Ave. ——Seecdiso—— 33 Norwood Place 
Dallas, Texas ie Greenville, 8. C. 


MMMM 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE 
DE CONSTRUCTION 


Formerly 


UN. SCHLUMBERGER & CIE 


Guebwiller, France 
ESTABLISHED IN 1808 





Specialists in the 
manufacture of 





Combing, Drawing & 
Spinning Machines 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
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WOOL — Continued 





upward curve. There is nothing un- 
usual about this and if the primary 
markets continue to decline larger pur- 
chases will be made for American ac- 
count. These imports have somewhat 
of a depressing influence on local prices 
tending to accentuate the slow demand 
for domestic wools and on the other 
hand are likely to exercise to some de- 
gree at least a similar influence on 
western wool holders. Since last writ- 
ing there have arrived in Boston from 
South America 6,000 bales, from New 
Zealand 3,000 bales and in addition 300 
bales of merino from the Cape. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended March 2, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
March 2 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 485,000 10,537,000 14,400,000 
POs ahasoe eres 4,583,000 32,938,000 21,412,000 
DORR seein cisas 5,068,000 43,475,000 35,812,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Bostans 5 «046.5 4,583,000 32,938,000 21,412,000 
Philadelphia....... 1, 850,000 19,711,000 12,101,000 
New YOK... ...5. 2,179,000 15,506,000 12, 165,000 

pC | AER ora 8,612,000 68,155,000 45,708,000 





Substitute Market 
Continues Irregular 





Serges and Worsteds, Colored 
Threads and Laps, Feature 
the Price Situation 


Boston.—The recovered wool manu- 
facturer is buying rags chiefly for near 
requirements as the price level is not 
particularly attractive. The rag grader 
is compelled to ask high prices. He has 
to pay the highest prices for months 
on his mixed rags and from all appear- 
ances the supply of good packing mixed 
softs is showing signs of shortage. The 
change in fashions of women’s wear 
since the war has not yet been fully 
realized by handlers of old materials. 

The wool trade however knows quite 
well to what extent the switch over to 
natural silk and to rayon fabrics has 
affected the demand for wool. That 
this radical change would also have a 
considerable influence in determining 
the volume and character of old rag 
collections has not yet been fully real- 
ized although in the case of blue serge 
the high price at which it is selling 
ought to be considered significant of 
what may happen later on fabrics of 
imilar old-time use. 

As compared with a year ago the 
irgest increase in rag prices is seen 
n the cheaper sorts among the serges 
nd worsteds while the better class of 
nits, such as light hoods and white 
snits are practically unchanged from a 
ear ago. Blue serge which was sell- 


ing a year ago around &c. sells easily 
at 12c. at this time and blue worsteds 
which a year ago were 8c. are now 
around llc. 

The wool waste market as compared 
with a year ago shows practically no 
change in white materials but on the 
other hand a strong advance in colored 
stuffs. The situation remains steady 
on this basis with colored wastes selling 
relatively higher than for a consider- 
able period. The following comparison 
of some standard wastes at this time 
with prices paid a year ago will be of 


value. It may be noted that the price of 
medium wool was identical at both 
periods: 
March March 
1,1928 1, 1929 
Medium wool ...... $1.05 $1.05 
Fine lap waste. 1.23 1.25 
Colored lap waste. . .90 1.05 
Fine white threads. . 90 92 
Fine colored threads 36 48 
+ blood white....... .60 63 
Fine card waste.... OL oe 


The market was far from active last 
week and even in the best white mate- 
rials it was difficult for the dealers to 
sell except at some concessions. While 
the mills were busier in January than 
for several months a declining tendency 
set in in February and this was evi- 
denced by a slackening in demand for 
wool wastes. 


Worsted Yarn Report 
(Continued from page 89) 


dyed yarns this season from bathing- 
suit trade. 

The bathing-suit field is only one ex- 
ample of the trend toward lower quality 
in the worsted field, this tendency being 
especially evident in the knitting trade 
and represents one effect of the larger 
amount of knit goods that is being taken 
each year by large chain store organiza- 
tions throughout the country. These 
buyers are in a distinct class and manu- 
facturers of textiles that cater to them in 
reality are manufacturing for this one 
type of buyer and no other. To sell 
chain stores it is practically necessary 
for certain manufacturers to buy special 
yarns and manufacture a special gar- 
ment that can only be sold to the chain 
store buyer. It is a highly specialized 
field and at the same time has proven to 
be an especially attractive one for a 
large number of textile manufacturers. 

Chain stores usually want merchandise 
that presents the same appearance as 
more expensive goods but they must 
buy from manufacturers at figures that 
appear to be impossible to the average 
manufacturer. Those who have made 
the effort to study the chain store needs 
and then to make a manufacturing effort 
to fill their want have been among the 
most important outstanding successes in 
the textile industry within recent years. 
Concerns that sell practically all of their 
product to such buyers are running day 
and night in a large number of instances, 
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while competing concerns a short dis- 
tance away may be idle. There is no 
intention of deceiving the buyer by the 
chain store or by the manufacturer sell- 
ing them. The merchandise is sold to 
the public on a strictly price basis. The 
buyer fully understands this and does 
not go to pick out quality merchandise. 


Change in Markets 


Mail order houses with branches 
throughout the country are usually 
buyers of this type and textile mills that 
have been catering to them have fol- 
lowed the successes of these concerns 
and have been in a prosperous state 
during many months when the average 
competing firm has been without orders. 
Examples of this are numerous, one 
manufacturer of woolen and worsted 
hosiery has been operating day and night 
for many months on goods being taken 
by buyers of this type, while many of 
their competitors have been finding it 
difficult to locate business of importance. 
This is another instance of the change 
in merchandising of textiles that wide- 
awake manufacturers have profited by 
during years that have been difficult 
ones for the average concern. 





More Demand for Tops 
(Continued from page 89) 


output of wool noils the combing indus- 
try gaining 10 per cent over December 
but as against this there was a steady 
consumption of noils by the woolen 
branch during the entire month. 
Imports of wool noils into Boston 
for the month of December amounted 
to 755,000 lb. From England came 
687,000 Ib. at 72c.; from Germany 39,- 
000 Ib. at 62c.; and ‘from Belgium 20,000 
Ib. at 82c. Smaller shipments arrived 
from Australia, Canada and France. 
Fine noils are in good demand in the 
Bradford district and strong prices are 
being made. Italy and the United 
States are the largest foreign buyers at 
the moment. American purchasers are 
said to have paid 69c. for fine 64s which 


would give a landed price of 9c. in 
Boston. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Nominal 
Fine (6466s) 





ee ag aa xig ay oa aiavere <b $1.34—1.35 
Half-blood ee 1.34—1.35 
High } blood (58s).. 1.30—1.31 
Aver. rr (56s) 1.25—1. 26 
Low # blood 15—1.16 


Ue Saale oaks oases) aie ‘esinsaresialiel om .—1.10 
eB A aaa'it Ne is cleus pada ways 1.00—1.01 
Ch WU OE Bias << oa.o ecu pwemns 93— .94 
Big WINE IE Bien. ono «oes enswaee 87— .88 
eS ee 85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
I iaigGta k skevineeRur'acwsmeree aes $0.88— .92 
MU ao Gaon dd wid «caw e aia .83— .85 
RE ER ao so. cova enneecnaneae ees .73— .78 
Aver. t — Ree attais. aden Raed aaa 65— .70 
Lo ee 60—- .65 
High 3 Bree FRG ah ere a Gat amr Kala ae .55— .58 
eerahiwrd araveis-calaw cine cioice aeons .53— .55 
Py Pew he canna padaweas’ os. XUvoee cane 50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (Feb. 28) 
RNa. 5 «ua a'v.cles a Seda eee 47d 
EN aca sees ease ea weaeeeeue 444d 
DO a5 oo civ caw sevcreinss 42d 
De ee da ee 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 33d 
Quarter-blood (508)..............6.. 28d 
Catan ie C60 in is dceciwccssccscs 234d 
(1739) 93 
















the become . 


° $6 reé k . 
W eaving ereaks 








See Also 
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Bosson « Lane 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 


Turkey Red Oil 
Monoline Oil 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Alizarine Assistant 


Soluble Oils 













THE TREATMENT OF 
RAYON 


calls for skill and knowledge of supplies for 
these delicate operations. 


The use of the 


Van 


iy 




















and Service 





guarantees perfect emulsification and_ re- 
moval of oils and other impurities from 
rayon fabrics. 

Not only is this treatment performed with- 
out injury to the fibres, but the fabrics are 
absolutely clean and white which means that 
better and brighter shades can be obtained 
in drying processes. 





Ask your 
supply man 
or write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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A new smoothness, a new 
suppleness for your warps— 


li — add a small quantity of Victrolyn to your size 
Watch solution — and notice the difference in the working 
of your cotton warps. 


. how much less often the yarn gets thin-fisted and 


You find this Victrolyn more satisfactory for lubricating 
your warps than tallow. That’s because this modern com- 
pound penetrates deeper, because it mixes with the size 
more readily, more uniformly. 
free . . . displaces everything but the starch and the 
water. And you need use so little of it—only 5 pounds to 
every 300 gallons of size. 


We would like you to try Victrolyn in your own 
slasher 
we claim. Let us send you a 10-gallon cam . . . 
and if it should prove unsatisfactory you can return 
the unused portion at our expense. 


-“VICTHOLYN- 








Notice how much smoother they 
how much more easily they run along 












It’s practically moisture- 


. . « to see for yourself if it’s worth all 


W rite. 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Ws \\ ee 
LMAYy 
Palm Oi! RMN 
Curd SOAP NY 






YH AN 
Olive SOAP Cui? \. \, 


Soap Powder For Mill Floors XQ 
Let Us Supply You ° 








| Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 












*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


Recommenced for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


4% 








A.A.T.C.C, Forms Committee 
To Prepare Bibliography on 
Textile Chemistry 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C.—The Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists has recently formed a 
special Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Research, to prepare an an- 
nual bibliography upon all phases of 
textile chemistry, dyeing, printing, 
bleaching, finishing, etc. 

This committee will, in addition to 
the annual bibliography, gradually pre- 
pare a bibliography covering the pre- 
ceding years. The complete bibliog- 
raphy, which will be classified under 
the various sub-divisions of the different 
subjects, will be published in the annual 
Yearbook of the Association. 

The committee is at present composed 
ot five members, with Prof. Chas. E. 
Mullin, Chemistry and Dyeing Division 
of the Clemson College Textile School 
as chairman. The other members of 
the committee are: Dr. Howard S. Nei- 
man, editor of the Textile Colorist, 
New York, N. Y.; Carl Toepler of the 
Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, 
N. J.; John H. Skinkle of Lowell Tex- 
tile School, Lowell, Mass.; and Wm. 
C. Smith, of the Research Committee 
of the Association, located at the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Meeting of Local Section 


of A.A.T.C.C, 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held on Friday, March 1, 
at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
Paterson, N. Be 

The evening started with the usual 
informal dinner, followed by addresses 
and discussions. David Wallace, of 
the American Dyewood Corp., spoke on 
“Logwood and Its Uses on Silk.” C. F. 
Hoppe, of the Oriental Silk Printing 
Co., delivered a paper on “The Prepa- 
ration and Printing of Silk Warps” and 
Kk. Freedman of R. H. Macy & Co. ad- 
dressed the gathering on “A Proposed 
\lethod for Describing Washable Ma- 
terials in Garments.” 

That the meeting was well attended 
is best shown by the fact that 105 din- 
ners were served, while the meeting 
proper was attended by 135 people. 





Charlotte, N. C. The Geigy Co., Inc., 
internationally known Swiss manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs, has leased an office 
one year at 1208 Elizabeth Ave. It 
understood that the company will 
ke Charlotte a distributing point for 
Carolinas and adjacent territory. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
t at Gulfport, Miss., will be under 
direction of J. J. Boyle when oper- 
ns begin on July 1. 


Chemical Show to 


Open On May 6 


Metals, Laboratory Equipment and 
Instruments of Precision Fea- 
tured at Exposition 


HE Twelfth Exposition of Chemi- 

cal Industries which will open at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, May 6 to 11, bringing together 
thousands of chemists, chemical and re- 
search engineers, manufacturers and 
buyers from 40 odd industries is par- 
ticularly significant of the advancement 
made in the chemical industries field 
during the last quarter of a century. 

The various groups of this important 
industry as represented at the exposi- 
tion will exhibit the most modern equip- 
ment and advanced practices of chemical 
engineering and chemistry. A_ cross 
section of the metals group shows 15 
exhibitors who will show various alloys 
and include such outstanding producers 
as Crucible Steel, Vanadium Steel, In- 
ternational Nickel, Duriron, Inert 
Metal Products, Inc., Industrial Welded 
Products Co., Carpenter Steel Co., 
Globe Steel Tube Co., Titusville Forge 
Co., Nelson Metzler Corp., Lalance- 
Grosjean Mfg. Co., Ludlum Steel Co., 
Central Alloys Steel Co., Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., and Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Co. For the first, time there will 
be exhibited a new acid resisting alloy 
by Krupp. 

In the Laboratory Supply and Equip- 
ment group a large number of inter- 
esting exhibits will be assembled: ex- 
hibits of laboratory furniture; general 
laboratory apparatus and _ supplies; 
special laboratory equipment; _ filter 
papers; optical instruments; laboratory 
chemicals; platinum ware; instruments 
of precision; electrical apparatus; lab- 
oratory balances; glassware, porcelain, 
silica ware and plastic compositions. 
This group will have in its various ex- 
hibits complete displays, charts and 
graphs of all equipment and the func- 
tions it is designed to perform. 

The Instruments of Precision group 
will have a number of exhibits, among 
which will be an exhibit of a spectro- 
photometer and hydrogenion colorime- 
ter. These two will be of particular 
interest to the color and dye industry. 
The hydrogenion colorimeter is new 
and will be exhibited at the Exposition 
for the first time. A number of bal- 
ances, microscopes, high temperature 
furnaces and color analyzing apparatus 
will also be exhibited. A new method 
of connecting vitreosil pipe lines will be 
presented at the coming Exposition. 

Attendance at the Chemical Indus- 
tries Exposition is confined almost en- 
tirely to users and buyers of chemicals 
and chemical equipment. Admission is 
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gained only by invitation and registra- 
tion. There are no tickets sold. To 
the last Exposition there came 67,000 
men looking for ideas and information 
to aid them in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 





Absorption Characteristics of 
Dyes Studied by Department 
of Commerce 


The absorption characteristics of cer- 
tain dyes have been studied by the 
Department of Commerce and a report 
of its findings will be issued shortly. 

One of the most important properties 
of dyes is their ability, when dissolved 
in a suitable solvent, to absorb certain 
portions of the spectrum and to trans- 
mit others. Measurements are now in 
progress at the Bureau of Standards on 
the absorption of many kinds of dyes, 
not only in the region of the visible 
spectrum, which determines color, but in 
the ultra-violet and infra-red regions as 
well. 

These measurements are of interest 
and value to industry and to science. 
They are a means of identifying dyes, 
of determining the amount present in 
commercial products, and are a true 
measure of the colors of dyes. They 
are very intimately related to chemical 
constitution and will aid in extending 
our knowledge in this field of science. 
This should lead to new and better dyes. 

A report on this -subject, entitled 
“The Spectral Absorption of Certain 
Monoazo Dyes. 1. The Effect of 
Position Isomerism on the Spectral 
Absorption of Methyl Derivatives of 
3enzeneazophenol,” by Wallace R. 
3rode, will be published in a forthcom- 
ing number of the Bureau of Standards 
Journal of Research. In this paper there 
will be recorded the spectral absorption 
of solutions of thirteen relatively simple 
dyes in several solvents. The effect of 
small changes in the structure of these 
dyes will be clearly shown and discussed. 





Increase in Finishing Activity 
Shown in February Figures 


The monthly statement of percentage 
of normal average capacity operated in 
its industry as reported by the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics, follows: 





——_————_January—— ~ 
1928 19 
(4 Wks.) (4 Wks.) 
White and dyed { 55%-White 52% -White 
combined..... 64 ‘ $ ? 


45%-Dyed 


\ 


66 { 48%-Dyed 
25 


Fast black...... 28 
Logwood black 35 42 
Prints...... 80 91 
— ——February———__—_——~ 
1928 1929 
(4 Wks.) (4 Wks.) 


White and dyed 


combined 


52%-White 7. { 50%-White 
9 { 48%-Dyed 75) 50%-Dyed 


Fast black...... 29 31 
Logwood black.. 42 ad 
Prints.... io. een 107 


(1741) 95 
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“SPECIALIZED y 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS, 





LUbDOGUM 


For sizing and finishing all 
fibres. 


Unsurpassed for thickening 
power, binding and pene- 
trating value. 


LUDOSOL 


A concentrated solution of 
LUPOGUM prepared by 
our special process insuring: 


Ease of application. 


Freedom from decompo- 
sition. 


Perfect clarity and trans- 
parency. 


HELVETEEN 


For finishing Cotton, Silk 
and Rayon — successfully 
used in combination with 
Magnesium Sulphate, pre- 
vents crystallization and 
hardening. 


Write for detailed 
information 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


JACQUES WOLF &CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. N. J. 





Pacific Coast and Mid-West Representatives 


The Ciba Co., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, III. 
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TEXTILE WorLD 
Books 


The books of interest to the textile industry which have 
formerly been published by Bragdon, Lord & Nagle are 
now published by the McGRAW-HILL BOOK COM- 
PANY, Inc., Penn Terminal Building, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


A list of these books is given below. Any of them will be 
sent to you for ten days’ free examination. You merely 
agree to return the books, postpaid, in ten days or to remit 
for them at that time. Use the attached coupon for 
convenience. 


Bean—Chemistry and Practicing of Finishing—two 


NER Sic ei Sa CaN mie am wielaic ess ws Seis $20.00 
Bean and Scarisbrick—Chemistry and Practicing of 

ee ae ere ee eee 12.00 
Bentley—Wool Supplement (Code) ..........-+++++- 10.00 
Brown—Manufacture of Elastic and Non-elastic Nar- 

SI RCUIE BON i oc cis k hose x's occiaislacere aon’. onJparab sain 08 3.00 
Buck—Flat Machine Knitting and Fabrics............ 3.00 
Dumville and Kershaw—The Carbonizing Process.... 4.00 
Edmondson—Advanced Worsted Drawing........... 8.00 
Gordon—Cost Finding in Knitting Mills............. 4.50 
Lawrie—Textile MEICTOSCOPY 00.660 25065sscccsescece 6.50 
Merrill, Murden and Rown—Warp Knitting and Glove 

CRS TS a ee ers eee eee 6.00 
Posselt—Dictionary of Weaves—Part I.............. 2.00 
Posselt—Manufacture of Narrow Woven Fabrics..... 2.00 
Posselt—Technology of Textile Design............... 6.00 
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BUSINESS NEWS 





Mellor-Bromley Official Is 
Visitor Here 


W. A. Simpson of the firm of Mellor, 
Bromley & Co. Ltd., Leicester, England, 
builders of circular knitting machines 
and manufacturers of dyeing and finish- 
ing plant equipment, is visiting the 
United States this month. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Simpson’s business in- 
cludes the appointment of an agent for 
the sale of Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers in Canada, and _ the 
acquisition of new ideas suitable for 
manufacture and marketing in the 
British Isles and Europe. He will visit 
the Knitting Arts Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, April 15 to 19. He will also 
visit New York and Canada before his 
return to England. 





Draper Awards Contract for 
Southern Plant 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., have 
awarded the general contract for the 
construction of an assembly plant and 
supply depot at Spartanburg, S. C., to 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. The erection of 10 
dwelling houses for employees also is 
included in the contract. Engineers 
handling the plans are J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C 





A. E. Killinich Now Field Sales 
Manager of Veeder-Root Inc. 


Arthur E. Killinich, formerly New Eng- 
land representative of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
manufacturers of Veeder-Root counters, 
Hartford and Bristol, Conn., has been pro- 
moted to field sales manager. While his 
new duties will oblige him to cover the 
greater part of the company’s sales ter- 
ritory, he will continue to keep in touch 
with his friends in New England where his 
successful work was responsible for his 
advancement. 





Representative of Cork Insert 
Co. on Tour of South 


Miss E, J. Lang, manager of the Cork 
Insert Co., 176 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., has arranged to spend the month 
of March in the South visiting their 
many customers and will make head- 
quarters at Greenville, S. C. She may 
be addressed care of TExTILE Wor tp, 
Masonic Building, Greenville, S. C. dur- 
ing her stay in the South. 





5. C. Distributor for 
Houghton Products ; 


Robert J. Maxwell has succeeded W. 
. Fowler as the South Carolina dis- 
tributor for the products of E. F. 
lioughton & Co., with headquarters in 
Greenville, S. C. 


\ 





Expect Lower Power Rates 


\ccording to recent reports from 
inoke, Va., the Appalachian Power 
will shortly announce a substantial 
iction in power rates, which will 
ct a considerable saving to industries 
ved by that company. 


} 


D-13 Will Meet at 
Boston and Lowell 


Committee D-13 of the American So- 
ciety of Testing Materials, will hold its 
spring meeting in Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday and Friday, March 14 and 
15, respectively. The facilities of the 
Parker House will be utilized for the 
meetings, and it is requested and desir- 
able that members register at the Par- 
ker House. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
sub-committee meetings; the afternoon 
to general business and possibly one or 
two papers. In the evening will be 
held the informal dinner. 

On Friday, members will leave North 
Station on the 9:00 am. train for 
Lowell, arriving at 9:38. The business 
meeting will be resumed at the Lowell 
Textile Institute and where papers by 
Messrs. Ball and Olney of the faculty 
will be heard. Luncheon will be served 
at the institute and the remaining time 
will be devoted to the completion of 
business and inspection of the school. 

J. E. Skane of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., is secretary. 


Tariff Bill on April 20 


(Continued from page 28) 


The proposed tariff would ruin many of 
these firms, which are not well off due 
to textile depression, he declared, and 
would add fully 50% to the soap costs 
of the textile industry without bene- 
fiting the domestic oil producers. 

This testimony is a part of the fight 
to stave off a duty of 45% ad valorem 
on all oils and fats which is advocated 
by the farm interests, the milk pro- 
ducers, and others who expect to benefit 
by the development of raw materials 
and extractive industries in the United 
States. The soap industry has gone 
over to the cocoanut and palm oils 
within the last few years to meet a 
rapidly increasing demand which it 
was impossible to fill by use of animal 
fats. The soya bean and cottonseed oils 
formerly used in soap making were 
made dutiable and have been displaced 
into other fields, while the soap kettle 
is taking tropical products which come 
in duty free, or nearly so. Now it is 
proposed that these pay toll on these 
also, the straight ad valorem duty being 
urged to prevent imports shifting to 
some interchangeable item as in the 
past. 

The soap industry answers that the 
tropical oils cannot be duplicated in the 
United States for their purposes and 
therefore view any assessment as unjust 
discrimination against non-competitive 
products. Since most of the copra and 
cocoanut oil comes from the Philippines, 
it is pointed out that any levy against 
this source involves delicate problems. 

Arguing for the duty, Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore spoke for the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange. An advance of lc 
per pound on cottonseed oil means an 
additional $3 per ton on cottonseed, he 
stated, and about half a ton of seed is 
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extracted per bale of cotton. Assuming 
that the 45% duty would mean a price 
advance of 4c per pound on cottonseed 


oil, the annual gain to the cotton 
growers would be more than $50,- 
000,000. 


Personnel Changes 


The new member of the Ways and 
Means Committee replacing Representa- 
tive Charles L. Faust of Missouri, de- 
ceased, is announced to be James A. 
Frear of Wisconsin, a Progressive Re- 
publican, formerly a member of the 
Flood Control Committee. 

Representative John N. Garner of 
Texas, ranking Democrat on the com- 
mittee, has been unanimously elected 
Minority Leader of the House. Al- 
though Mr. Garner will retain his com- 
mittee membership, it is expected that 
Representative James W. Collier of 
Mississippi will take much regponsi- 
bility in shaping the minority opinions 
on tariff readjustment. 


Trade Practice Conference 


For Woolen Jobbers 


A trade practice conference has been 
authorized by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the woolens and trim- 
mings industry. 

The woolens and trimmings group 
have suggested that they meet in New 
York. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt will pre- 
side at the session. This industry con- 
sists of wholesale jobbers and importers 
of woolens and trimmings who sell to 
merchant tailors throughout the coun- 
try. Members of the trade are inter- 
ested in bringing up at the conference 
such subjects as secret rebates, price 
discrimination, terms of sale, inducing 
breach of contract, selling of goods be- 
low cost, and commercial bribery. 


Mill Men From Other States to 
Attend Georgia Meeting 


Robert W. Philip, secretary of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia, announces that a large attendance 
from other southern States is expected 
at the meeting of the association in At- 
lanta, Ga., Tuesday, March 19. Dis- 
cussion of problems pertaining to card- 
ing and spinning will feature the meet- 
ing which is to be held in the Chemistry 
Building at the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


Annual Cotton Ball at Greens- 
boro, N. C., April 4 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The annual cot- 
ton ball, which is the outstanding social 
event of the year in this city, will be 
held at the King Cotton Hotel, which 
belongs to one of the leading cotton men 
in the South, J. E. Latham, of Greens- 
boro, on April 4. 

An addition feature, this year, will 
be the “1929 Cotton Revue,” to be given 
just prior to the dance, from 8:30 until 
9:30 o’clock. 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


ACME D 


Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 
Ask those who use them. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 





A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(UR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 


The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 











Compressed Hard Paper 


Roving Tubes 
Slubbing Tubes 


Pirns 


Warpers Bobbins 


Silk Pirns 


Send us samples of what you want. 
We shall make samples in exchange 
for them and cheap prices. You will 
be satisfied with our manufacture 


Wurtt. Papierlackwarenfabrik 
J. LUMPP K.-G., TUBINGEN (Germany) 
Founded in 1892 
Commission agents are looked for 
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William T. Wood 


William T. Wood, formerly head of the 
Pequea Mills, Philadelphia, prominently 
identified with the textile industry from 
1858 until 1919, when he retired from 
business, died March 4, at his home in 
Wayne, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wood was born in Philadelphia July 18, 
1837, and was in his ninety-second year. 
He was well known throughout the trade 
having been head of one of the largest 
woolen and worsted cloth manufacturing 
concerns which has since gone out of busi- 
ness. He was also a leader in other fields, 
being a director of the Central National 
Bank, Real Estate Title & Trust Co., a 
member of the board.of the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., having served with the 
latter concern in that capacity for more 
than half century. He was vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art from its inception. Mr. 
Wood was also a director of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., and the Arrott 
Steam & Power Co. Surviving him are 


two daughters, one son, four sisters and a 
brother. 


John H. Neff 


John H. Neff, president and superin- 
tendent of the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
Ware and Gilbertville, Mass., killed him- 
self by shooting at his home in Ware on 
Feb. 28. Business worries are believed to 
be responsible for the act, as he had ap- 
peared depressed for several days previ- 
ously. Mr. Neff was 63 years old and a 
native of Millbury, Mass. He became in- 
terested in the woolen industry when a 
young man and after working in the Mill- 
bury mills went to Providence, R. I., where 
he was employed at the Geneva mill of the 
Wanskuck Co., later becoming  superin- 
tendent. In 1905 he went to Ware as 
superintendent of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co. and after the death of its presi- 
dent, Lewis N. Gilbert several years ago 
he succeeded Mr. Gilbert in that office, con- 
tinuing as general superintendent of all the 
mills. Mr. Neff was a member of the 
masonic fraternity. 


E. C. Cureton 


E. C. Cureton, 72, president of the More- 
land Knitting Mills, of Moreland, Ga., 
died at his home in Moreland, following a 
short illness. Mr. Cureton won his success 
despite serious physical handicaps. In 
1865 when he was 13 years old, there was 
an uprising of negroes at his home in 
Newberry, S. C.; his father was fatally 
wounded and young Cureton was shot in 
the spine. Because of this, he was never 
able to walk again, and he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in an invalid’s chair. 
Despite this affliction, however, he was 
a most energetic business man, making a 
success of textile manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, and other ventures. In addition to 
his post with the Moreland Mills, he was 
president of the Cureton Coal Co. He 
came to Georgia early in life and took a 
leading part in public affairs. 


John C. Faulkner 


John Charles Faulkner, Sr., aged 68, presi- 
lent and former treasurer of the Faulkner 
& Colony Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., died 
suddenly at the Cheshire House on 
March 5 from heart trouble. The com- 


pany of which he was head was founded 
by his ancestors in 1815. He attended 
schools in Keene, Switzerland, Germany 
and Boston, and later entered Harvard, 
from which he was graduated in 1886. Mr. 
Faulkner spent his entire business career 
with the Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co. He 
became a director of the company in 1889 
and treasurer in 1897, and succeeded to the 
presidency in 1924. He served as a mem- 
ber of the building committee and the 
Union School District, and was a charter 
member of the Keene Country Club and 
active in the Unitarian Church. 


Charles May Burns 


Charles May Burns, pioneer textile 
manufacturer of Wadesboro, N. C., died 
at his home there on Feb. 27. He was 
born in Wadesboro, Oct. 27, 1851, and 
after his education at Bingham School, 
he entered the merchandising business. 
Mr. Burns promoted the first cotton 
mill at Wadesboro in 1890, and for the 
last several years he has devoted the 
greater part of his time to his manufac- 
turing interests and to the buying of 
cotton. He was president of Wades- 
boro Cotton Mills Co., and a director 
in the First National Bank. 


R. L. Poplin 


R. L. Poplin, aged 48 years, superin- 
tendent of Crescent Hosiery Mills, States- 
ville, N. C., died suddenly recently. He 
had worked in the mill all day and was 
stricken with a heart attack on the street. 
He had been superintendent of the Crescent 
Mills since its establishment in 1917. He 
is survived by a widow and five children. 
Mr. Poplin was active in hosiery produc- 
tion all his life and was formerly with the 
Fidelity Hosiery Mill Co., at Newton, N.C. 


Wool Tariff Administrator 


(Continued from page 29) 


be practically necessary to crack each bale 
upon the wharf when taken from the ship. 
The shrinkage in different parts of any one 
fleece may vary from five to ten per cent 
and the samples from these different parts 
would likewise vary, whereas the variation 
in the estimates of expert wool buyers is 
distinctly less. 

If tests for the shrinkage are compulsory 
in the case of all importations, much time, 
particularly in the importing season, would 
be required for the scouring and carboniz- 
ing tests aside from that needed for re- 
ports. This would result in retarding the 
business of importers and wool manufac- 
turers who could not know the actual cost 
of their wools until the much delayed final 
customs liquidation. To make up for the 
wool needed for samples, importers would 
have to increase their importations by a 
corresponding amount. Also, the Govern- 
ment would have to pay for the quantities 
of wool taken for sampling since after 
being scoured many wools are unsuitable 
for the purpose for which they were pur- 
chased and cannot be graded. The Govern- 
ment would become engaged in the wool 
business, having to sell this considerable 
quantity of wool to whatever advantage it 
might. To what an extent this would be, 
may be suggested by considering how much 
wool is imported annually. 

The yearly average of combing and cloth- 
ing wools imported during the last ten 
years was more than 200 million pounds. 
If five per cent of the importations were 
taken for sampling, the Government’s hold- 
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ings of wool would have averaged 10 mil- 
lion pounds a year, and even if the sample 
requirement were restricted to one per 
cent, it then would have had two million 
pounds of wool a year to sell. 

For years, in fact so long as wool has 
been manufactured competitively, wools 
have been bought upon the basis of the 
estimate of wool buyers. These wool buy- 
ers assume great responsibilities and in 
order to maintain their well-paid positions, 
they must, from experience, be able to 
estimate the shrinkage of wool closely. 
The requirement that their estimate be well 
within two per cent is not unusual. In fact, 
it averages in the long run as low as one 
per cent and for certain wools it must 
be less than one per cent. 

While we join with the wool growers 
in urging means for a just, fair, and uni- 
form administration of the tariff law as it 
applies to wool, we do not believe com- 
pulsory tests of all importations are neces- 
sary, practicable or workable. We believe 
the tariff law can be justly administered 
under such regulations as exist but that the 
certainty of its fair and uniform enforce- 
ment would be promoted by providing for 
an administrator of the tariff on wool in 
the new, or adjusted law. Such an admin- 
istrator would travel from one port of 
entry to another in order to see that regu- 
lations governing wool duties are uniformly 
administered in every Customs district. He 
would direct the enforcement of the act 
at every port. 

To secure a suitable officer for this pur- 
pose we recognize that it will be necessary 
for the Government to compete with those 
who need such specially trained men. 
Consequently, it will require the Govern- 
ment to provide a salary for this position 
comparable to that paid such specialists by 
the wool trade and by wool manufacturers. 

Such a solution of the problem will obvi- 
ate the need of setting up, at each Custom- 
house, laboratories, or plants, with the re- 
quired personnel, for scouring and carbon- 
izing to obtain the actual clean content of 
samples of imported wools. The Govern- 
ment purchase of wool for which full re- 
imbursement would be impracticable, will, 
likewise, be unnecessary. 





B. C. Kelleher Elected President 


of American Rayon Products 


The American Rayon Products Corp. 
has announced the election of Barthol- 
omew C. Kelleher, as president, treas- 
urer and director of that company. The 
election took place at a recent meeting, 
on which occasion Forrest E. Fergu- 
son, of Syracuse, N. Y., was elected a 
director. The new president is an in- 
dustrial engineer and a certified public 
accountant, and is senior partner of the 


firm of Bartholomew C. Kelleher & Co., 
of New York City. 


Fleetwood to Build Hosiery Mill 
In Charlotte 


The Industrial Bureau, Charlotte, 
N. C., announces that Fleetwood Silk 
Hosiery Corp. is the concern previously 
reported as planning a million and half 
dollar mill for that city. Initial build- 
ing and equipment, including 32 full- 


fashioned machines, will cost about 
$350,000. The mill will employ 250 
operatives. 
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